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THE  Reporters  of  the  following  Speech  do  not  prefume  to 
fay,  that  they  have  been  able  to  prefent  it  to  the  public  with 
fuch  accuracy  as  they  could  have  wifhed.  To  give  a  faithful 
reprefentation  of  the  glowing  eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox,  is  beyond 
the  effort  of  memory :  all  that  they  can  pretend  to  have  accom- 
plifhed  is,  preferving  beyond  the  tranfitory  record  of  a  journal, 
the  arrangement,  the  topics,- and  fo  much  of  the  argument  as 
like  an  imperfect  fketch  may  give  fome  idea  of  the  finifhed 
picture. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

MARCH  24th,  1795. 

Motion  for  An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation. 


Mi 


R.  Fox  rofe  at  five  o'clock,  and  addreffed  himfelf  to  the 
Houfe  to  the  following  effect : 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  purfuance  of  the  notice  I  gave  on  a  former 
day,  I  now  rife  to  make  a  motion,  that  this  Houfe  do  refolve  it- 
felf  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Houfe  to  confider  of  the  (late 
of  the  nation.  Such  a  motion  has  been  often  made  in  this 
Houfe,  though,  I  believe,  it  has  been  feldom  fuccefsful.  I 
admit  fome  grounds  ought  always  on  fuch  an  occafion  to 
be  laid  before  the  Houfe ;  and  unlefs  fome  matter  is  brought 
forward  to  induce  you  to  take  fuch  a  ftep,  unlefs  the  ftate 
and  circumftances  of  the  country  call  on  you  to  enter  on 
this   inquiry,  I  do  not  expect  they  will  agree  to  my  motion. 

If,  in  the  courfe  of  what  I  fhall  have  to  ftate  there  may  be 
many  things  in  which  I  {hall  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  have 
the  concurrence  of  the  whole  Houfe,  I  am  confident  1  fhall  be 
able  to  ftate  one  thing,  on  which  there  will  not  be  one  diffen- 
tient  voice.  In  whatever  light  men  may  confider  the  prefent 
ftate  of  Europe,  however  much  they  may  differ  about  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  prefent  war,  in  whatever  way  they  may 
view  the  fituation  of  the  public  mind  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world — whatever  may  be  their  fentiments  on  thefe 
different  topics,  they  will  all  agree  in  one  conclufion  with 
refpecl  to  this  country,  namely,  that  this  is  a  time  of  all 
others,  in  which  it  is  moil  material  and  mod  important, — 
what  indeed  is  always  material  and  important, — that  this 
Houfe  fliould  (land  high  in  the  opinion  of  its  conftituents, 
and  that  it  mould  be  entitled  to  their  confidence  and  refpecl:, 
by  (hewing  that  it  is  really  concerned  for  their  deareft 
and  moll  valuable   interefts.     If  I  had  nothing  elfe  to  ftate 
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on  this  bufmefs,  I  mould  think  all  thofe  who  are  imprefTecl 
with  that  opinion,  and,  who  ferioufly  obferving  the  critical 
fituation  of  mankind,  are  convinced  that  the  practical  im- 
portance of  this  Houfe  depends  on  its  being  refpected  by 
its  conftituents  abroad,  would,  without  any  additional  ar- 
gument, be  difpofed  to  admit,  that  in  order  to  entitle  us 
to  that  refpect,  which  we  all  wiih  to  poffefs,  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  maintain,  but  which  we  cannot  hope  to  enjoy 
unlefs  we  deferve  it,  it  is  incumbent  on  this  Houfe  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  and  ferious  examination  of  the  ftate  of  the  na- 
tion. No  man  will  deny,  that  the  dangers  that  furround 
the  country  in  the  prefent  crifis  are  many  and  alarming  •, 
and  therefore  it  mult  follow,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
cannot  be  faid  to  do  its  duty,  to  do  it  faithfully  and  con- 
fcientioufly,  if,  in  a  time  of  the  greateft  and  molt  imminent 
danger,  it  gives  blind  and  implicit  confidence  to  any  execu- 
tive government,  without  grounding  that  confidence  on  a 
thorough,  ferious,  complete,  and  detailed  inveftigation  of  the 
paft. 

I  Hated  that  this  motion  has  been  made  at  different  times 
in  the  hiftory  of  this  country,  to  which  it  is  unneceffary  to 
advert.  I  myfelf  had  the  honour  of  making  a  fimilar  motion 
in  this  Houfe  in  the  year  1777  *,  a  time  mod  undoubtedly  of 
great  peril  and  danger.  But  whoever  looks  back  to  the  events 
of  that  period,  and  takes  into  the  account  even  the  moft  unfor- 
tunate of  them — the  furrender  of  an  army  at  Saratoga,  &c. — 
calamitous  as  they  were,  I  fay,  there  is  no  man  that  looks  back 
to  that  period  and  compares  it  with  this,  who  will  not  fee  that 
the  dangers  which  then  threatened  this  nation  were  trifling  and 
infignificant,  that  the  loffes  then  fuftained  were  of  no  confe- 
quence  when  compared  to  thofe  we  have  fufTered  at  this  mo- 
ment v  and  the  contrail  will  be  ftill  greater  when  we  compare 
the  confequences  of  the  dangers  and  difafters  of  that  period, 
with  the  effects  of  thofe  recent  misfortunes  which  now 
affect  every  part  of  the  Britifh  empire.  In  the  year  1777, 
however,  1  thought  it  neceffary  to  ftate  the  grounds  which 
then  occurred  to  me  for  going  into  a  confideration  of  the  ftate 
of  the  nation.  And  although  the  majority  of  the  Houfe,  with 
whom  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  concur,  ultimately  nega- 
tived the  different  queftions  which  were  brought  forward,  they 
thought  the  crifis  to  be  fuch,  that  it  was  not  becoming  the  dig- 
nity or  confident  with  the  character  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
at  fuch  an  awful  and  momentous  period,  to  decline  the  propofed 
inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  nation  :  for  momentous  and  awful 
It  undoubtedly  was,  and  muft  always  be  fo  confidered  in  itfeH* 

*  See  Debrett's  Parliamentary  Regifter  for  1777. 
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though  it  Wears  an  afpe&  totally  different  when  compared 
with  the  moment  at  which  I  am  now  fpeaking. 

Sir,  there  are  many  in  this  Houfe  who  think  that  difafFec- 
tion  to  the  conftitution  of  the  country  has  fpread  much  wider 
among  His  Majefty's  fubjecls  than  I  believe  it  has;  many 
have  been  more  afraid  of  the  progrefs  of  new  and  French 
principles  than  I  have  been,  becaufe  they  have  thought  them 
much  more  confiderable  in  their  influence  than  I  have  been 
able  to  perfuade  myfelf  they  really  are.  At  the  fame  time  I 
will  not  deceive  the  Houfe  nor  myfelf  fo  far  as  not  to  admit, 
that,  if  there  has  been  any  danger  from  the  progrefs  of  French 
principles  and  French  opinions,  the  late  events  have  not  a  little 
tended  to  heighten  and  increafe  that  danger.  And  not  merely 
all  the  events  abroad  but  all  the  meafures  which  have  been 
adopted  at  home  have  more  particularly  contributed  to  render 
the  profpecT:  imminent  and  alarming. 

I  am  one  of  thofe  who  think,  not  only  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  (for  that  would  ill  exprefs  my  opinion),  but 
that  the  great  and  almoft  unanimous  body  of  the  nation, 
are  full  of  loyalty  to  His  Majefty,  and  of  affection  to  the  con* 
ftitution  of  the  country :  however,  I  am  alfo  of  opinion,  that 
there  are  fome  now,  as  there  have  been  at  all  times,  who 
are  actuated  by  different  fentiments  and  different  views.  I 
am  very  much  afraid  fuch  men  have  been  encouraged  to  a 
certain  degree  by  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms  on  the  Con- 
tinent, though  in  a  much  higher  degree  by  the  conduct  o£ 
Minifters  at  home.  The  confequence  has  certainly  been,  that 
thefe  principles  and  opinions  have  rather  gained  than  loft  credit 
in  this  country ;  and  this  danger,  which  is  daily  and  hourly 
increafing,  has  arifen  not  from  plots  and  confpiracies,  the 
exiftence  of  which  5Ghave  never  thought  well  proved,. but 
from  a  general  opinion  *hat  the  Houfe  of  Commons  are  not  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people  of  England ;  by  which  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  are  not  returned  by  the  people,  but  that  they 
arc  not  even  virtually  their  reprefentatives;  that  they  do  not  fin- 
cerely  feel  for  the  calamities  of  the  people  of  England;  and 
that  they  do  not  take  that  lively  concern  in  their  comfort  and 
happinefs  which  their  fituation  calls  on  them  to  take.  If  fuch 
an  opinion  has  gone  forth,  and  if  there  is  too  much  reafon  to 
fufpeel:  that  it  has  made  a  confiderable  imprefTion  on  the 
public  mind,  what  argument  can  be  fo  ftrong  in  fupport  of 
fuch  an  opinion  as  to  afford  thofe  who  have  adopted  it  an 
opportunity  to  fay,  Can  you  believe  that  the  conftitution  of 
Great  Britain  is  what  you  have  been  taught  to  cfteem,  and 
that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  what  you  boaft  it  to  be, 
when  at  a  time  of  the  mod  critical  importance,  of  the  molt 
alarming  danger,  and  when  the  condutl.  of  the  executive 
government,  whether  culpable  or  laudable,  hag  been  attended 
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\  ith  the  greateft  calamities,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  can  fit  dill 
without  inquiry,  without  even  knowing  the  flate  of  the  coun- 
try, and  without  calling  to  an  account  (I  do  not  mean  for 
punifhment)  the  executive  government,  for  the  molt  marked 
failure  of  meafures  that  ever  happened  to  any  executive  go- 
vernment at  any  period  of  our  hiilory  ?  I  fay,  this  argument 
is  of  great  weight.  If  it  fhould  appear,  at  a  moment  when 
the  opinion  of  the  country  feems  to  be  materially  changed ;  if 
at  a  period  when  many  are  for  negotiation,  when  many  who 
wei A  formerly  convinced  of  the  juftice  and  neceffity  of  the 
war,  though  ftill  adhering  to  their  original  fentiments,  yet 
have  fo  far  altered  their  views  as  to  think  there  ought  to  be  an 
immediate  attempt  at  negotiation,  and  are  willing  at  prefent 
to  confider  as  no  obftacles  of  treaty,  many  of  thofe  circum- 
ftances  which  they  formerly  thought  incompatible  with  the 
fecurity,  the  dignity,  and  the  honour  of  Great  Britain: — if  at 
fuch  a  period  as  this,  I  fay,  we  fhould  find  that  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  ftill  continue  the  fame  blind  and  implicit  confidence, 
and  do  not  appear  to  be  actuated  in  any  degree  by  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  the  public,  but  perfevere  in  laying  burdens  on 
their  conftituents,  and  taking  meafures  which  will  render  in- 
difpenfably  neceffary  ftill  heavier  burdens; — if  the  Houfe  do  all 
this,  without  even  inquiring  how  far  the  money  they  have 
hitherto  voted  away  has  been  fpent  for  the  advantage,  the  hor- 
nour,  and  fecurity  of  Great  Britain ;  without  regarding  how 
many  oceans  of  blood  have  been  made  to  flow,  and  how  many 
millions  of  money  have  been  expended  ; — I  fay,  if  all  this  is  fo, 
I  wifh  to  know  what  I  am  to  anfwer  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Britifh  conftitution.  I  wifh  the  King's  Minifters  to  furnifh  me 
with  arguments  to  combat  in  favour  of  fuch  a  conduct;  I  wifh 
them  to  tell  me,  how  I  am  to  cont$»Jl  that  the  Britifh  con- 
stitution is  the  moft  perfect  of  all  contentions,  and  the  Britifh 
Houfe  of  Commons  the  bed  fecurity  for  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  fubject.  The  obvious  argument  in  the  mouth  of 
the  enemies  of  our  conflitution  is  this,  How  can  that  be  good 
which  produces  effects  fo  bad  ?  And  how  can  that  government 
and  that  conflitution  be  good,  which  can  fuller  fuch  failures 
in  its  adminiftration  to  pafs  without  punifhment,  and  not  only 
without  puniihment,  but  without  inquiry  ?  When  this  Houfe 
can  fit  as  indifferent  and  unconcerned  fpectators  in  the  midft 
of  a  fituation  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  moft  important 
and  moft  critical  that  ever  exifted  in  the  annals  of  the  country, 
I  afk  what  I  am  to  fay  to  this  Houfe,  and  to  my  conftituents  in 
vindication  of  this  Houfe,  if  they  continue  to  teftify  the  fame 
fupinenefs  which  they  hitherto  have  done  ?  If  I  have  nothing 
to  fay,  if  I  have  no  anfwer  to  make,  how  can  we  refill  the 
eonclufion,  that  that  fyflem  cannot  be  good  which  in  practice 
is  bad,  and.  where  the  failures  are  even  greater  than  in  thofe 
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governments  that  are  more  arbitrary  ?  The  defence  of  the 
Britifh  conftltution  which  I  have  always  ufed,  has  been  a 
practical  defence ;  that  the  Britifh  conftitution,  though  not 
tallying  with  the  theories  of  this  man,  or  the  notions  of 
that  man,  has  produced  fubftantial  happinefs  to  the  people. 
Such  I  confider  to  be  the  true  defence  of  the  Britifh  con- 
ftitution :  take  away  that,  and  I  am  at  a  lofs  on  what 
ground  to  fland,  and  how  I  am  to  anfwer  thofe  who  de- 
fire  me  to  look  at  the  practice  of  the  prefent  moment.  An 
executive  government,  1  queftion  not  now  whether  good  or 
bad — an  executive  government  above  two  years  has  proceeded 
on  a  plan,  whether  originally  jufl  or  not,  I  am  not  now  deci- 
ding— has  incurred  an  expence  beyond  the  example  of  all  for- 
mer times,  has  occasioned  an  eflulion  of  human  blood  beyond 
all  former  periods,  has  recommended  a  fyflem  to  be  adopted 
for  the  attainment  of  certain  objects  :  that  fyflem  has  been  pur- 
fued,  confidence  has  been  placed  in  them,  and  now,  at  the  end 
of  more  than  two  years,  we  are  confefTediy  farther  from  every 
object  that  was  held  out  to  us,  than  when  we  firft  engaged  in 
this  war.  Every  plan  has  failed,  and  has  turned  againfl  us;  and 
this  is  the  fyftem  I  am  to  defend  on  the  ground  of  the  prac- 
tical good  it  has  produced.  I  afk,  what  would  be  the  cafe  of 
a  conftitution  practically  bad  ?  Would  it  not  be  precifely  and 
exactly  the  fame  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  mofl  powerful  argu- 
ments againfl  the' government  of  any  country,  that,  provided 
the  Prince  is  fatisfied,  no  failures  will  be  called  in  queftion, 
and  the  adminiftration  may  with  impunity  be  conducted  upon 
principles  the  moft  hoftile  to  the  interefls  of  the  people  ?  If 
that  be  one  of  the  charges  brought  againfl  arbitrary  govern- 
ments, which  perhaps  is  not  univerfa'lly  true,  for  the  moft 
defpotic  princes  have  fometimes  been  obliged  to  difmifs  their 
min'illers  when,  in  confequence  of  their  grofs  mifconducl:, 
they  have  roufed  the  indignation  of  the  public ;  if  fuch  a 
charge  be  applied  to  Great  Britain,  and  if  it  is  poflible  for  an 
adminiftration,  whether  from  mifconducl:  or  otherwife,  to  pro- 
duce fuch  a  feries  of  difgraces,  difafters,  and  calamities  as  we 
have  experienced  fince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war; 
if  we  are  to  have  perfons  at  the  head  of  affairs  under  whofe 
management  calamity  follows  calamity;  if  fuch  an  adminiftra- 
tion can  be  fuffered  to  exilt  in  this  country,  except  after  a 
folemn  and  diligent  inquiry,  which  may  prove  their  cafe  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  common  rule,  then  one  of  the  moft  ferious 
accufations  againfl  arbitrary  governments  is  applicable  to  that 
conftitution  under  which  we  live ;  I  mean  fo  far  as  regards 
the  prefent  adminiftration,  and  not  the  perfonal  liberty  of  the 
fubjeel,  which  is  not  now  under  confideration. 
1  fhould  think  therefore,  if  I  did  nothing  but  ftate  to  the 
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Houfe,  what  it  is  not  ncceflary  that  the  Houfe  mould  hear  from 
me,  namely,  that  we  have  been  upwards  of  two  years  engaged 
in  war,  that  all  our  plans  have  failed,  that  all  hope  is  loft,  and 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  enemy  againft  whom  we  thought  we 
were  acting  conjointly  with  all  Europe,  are  ftronger  in  credit  and 
reputation  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  have 
at  this  moment  gained  more  than  the  wilder!  imaginations  of 
thofe  who  drove  us  into  it  ever  afcribed  either  to  their  ambition  or 
to  their  principles— more  than  ever  entered  even  into  the  minds 
of  the  moft  ambitious  of  the  French  monarehs  in  former  days  to 
attempt; — I  fay,  I  mould  think  this  quite  ground  enough  to 
induce  the  Houfe  to  enter  into  a  confideration  of  the  ftate 
of  the  nation.  But  I  will  not  confine  myfelf  to  this  general 
argument*  The  ftate  of  the  nation  divides  itfelf  undoubtedly 
into  many  different  branches  ;  and  I  am  perfectly  fure,  if  I  were 
to  tire  your  patience  and  exhauft  my  own  ftrength,  as  far  as-  it 
is  poffible  for  me  to  do,  I  mould  {till  be  compelled  to  omit/many 
circumftances  which  are  clofely  connected  with  this  fubjett. 
I  fhall  endeavour  therefore  to  ftate  fome  few  which  I  deem  to 
be  moft  material ;  and  if  the  Houfe  duly  confider  them,  I  can- 
not conceive  that  any  man  in  this  Houfe  can  go  out  of  it,  and 
fay,  "  I  have  done  my  duty,  I  have  difcharged  my  truft  faith- 
fully and  confcientioufly  to  my  conftituents  and  my  country," 
and  at  the  fame  time  reject  an  inquiry  into  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  nation.  The  ftate  of  the  nation,  as  I  have  juft 
faid,  is  moft  undoubtedly  to  be  confidered  in  various  lights. 
Firft  of  all,  as  to  our  own  refources  with  refpect  to  men  5  with 
reflect  to  money ;  and  with  refpeel;  to  the  ufing  of  thofe  men 
and  that  money  for  the  purpofes  of  the  war  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged.  But  thefe  refources  of  men  and  money,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  ufed,  are  not  only  to  be  con- 
fidered by  themfelves,  but  we  are  likewife  to  con  Oder  from 
whence  thefe  refources  flow— the  ftate  of  population,  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce,  and  general  profperity  of  the  coun- 
try. When  we  have  done  this,  we  muft  go  next  into  a  confi- 
deration of  our  connexions  abroad.  "We  muft  take  a  furvey  of 
our  allies,  the  dependence  that  may  be  placed  on  them  ;  the 
fituation  of  thofe  allies,  and  the  probability  both  in  refpeel  to 
their  will  and  their  power  to  act,  and  to  ferve  the  common 
caufe. 

$ir,in  my  opinion, even  whenthefe  points  are  confidered,  there 
are  others  of  equal  importance  which  remain  to  be  difcufled  :  I 
mean  with  refpeel:  to  the  principles  on  which  we  have  hitherto 
carried  on  this  war,  and  on  which  we  are  likely  to  continue  to 
carry  it  on.  It  is  material,  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  w~r, 
particularly  of  this  kind,  which  has  been  qualified  by  fo  many 
different  epithets,  and  on  which  the  eyes  of  mankind  are  fo 
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peculiarly  fixed  £  it  is  material,  I  fay,  that  in  fuch  a  war  we 
fhould     invariably    maintain    the    character    of    moderation, 
humanity,   and  juftice,   without   which   it  is   impoffible  that 
we  mould  alfo  fupport  the  character  of  vigour  and  exertion, 
of    wifdom    and   prudence.      Thefe    are   part,   and   not   the 
lead  important,  of  the  refources  of  a  country.     They  are  im- 
portant in   another  view,    becaufe  it  is  erTential  to  confider 
whether  we  have  carried  on  the  war  with  juftice  and  vigour, 
with  wifdom  and  prudence  :  and  though  I  hope  and  believe  the 
contrary  will  turn  out  to  be  the  cafe  ;  yet  if  it  appear  that  the 
war  was  not  only  juft  in  its  origin   (which  for  the  fake  of  ar- 
gument I  {hall  fuppofe  for  a  moment),  but  that  we  have  acted 
in  the  profecution  of  it  vigorously  and  wifely,  then  I  am  afraid 
the  refult  will  be  complete  defpair.     If  our  conduct  in  the. 
management  of  the  prefent  war  has  been  marked  with  vigour 
and  wifdom,  and  we  have  been  more  than  two  years  exhaufting 
our  refources  ineffectually  5  I  wifti  to  know,  if  neither  from  a 
change  of  meafures  nor  a  change  of  councils  I  have  any  rea- 
fon  to  look  for  better  fuccefs  in  the  future  operations  of  this 
war  (which  I  hope  and  truft  will  not  turn  out  to  be  true)  ;   I 
wifh  to  know,  I  fay,  what  other  inference  I  can  draw  but  that 
of  abfolute  and  irremediable  defpair  ?   Tf  that  be  the  cafe,  the 
refult  of  an  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  nation  will  be,   that 
confidence  ought  to  be  given  to  the  King's  Minifters.  For  how- 
ever calamitous  the  prefent  (late  of  the  country  may  be,  if  it 
was  brought  about  without  any  fault  of  theirs,  undoubtedly  con- 
fidence ought  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  them  :  but  even  in  this 
Cafe  an  enquiry  will  be  material,  becaufe  it  will  lead  to  a  dis- 
covery of  the  true  caufes  of  our  failures,  and  of  the  prefent 
diftrefTes  of  the  country,  and  prove  the  neceifity  of ,  abandoning 
the  purfuit  of  an  object  which,  experience  has  taught  us,  can- 
not be  obtained.     The  inquiry  will  be  even  advantageous  to 
Minifters,  by  iliewing  that  they  have  acted  with  juftice,  wifdom 
and  vigour  in  the  fteps  which  they  have  taken,  though  they 
have  been  unfortunate  in  the  refult.     But  if  it  turns  out,  as  I 
fufpect  it  will,  that  Minifters  have  not  acted  according  to  any 
of  the  principles  1  have  now  ftated  •,  if  they  have  neither  acted 
with  juftice  and  humanity,  nor  with  wifdom  and  vigour,  then 
it  is  poiTible  that  the  object  may  ftill  be  obtained,  tho'  the  means 
muft  be  varied.     But,  as  I  have  already  faid,  if  Minifters  have 
acred  with  juftice  and  vigour,  then  the  refult  muft  be  perfect 
defpair  •,  and  it  belongs  to  this  Houfe  to  force  Minifters,  if  they 
are  unwilling,  to  abandon  for  ever  an  object,  which  a  period  of 
upwards  of  two  years  has  proved  to  be  unattainable.     For  that 
object,  which  experience  has  fhewn  cannot  be  accornplifhcd  by 
ordinary  means,   muft  be  bad,   and  ought  to  be   no   longer 
purfued. 
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Now,  Sir,  with  refpecl:  to  the;  firil  branch,  I  have  premife^ 
that  it  is  impoffible  for  me  to  Hate  with  accuracy  to  the  Houfe 
the  lofs  of  men  in  this  contefl ;  and  if  the  Houfe  goes  into 
a  Committee,  I  mould  certainly  wifh  to  have  laid  before  the 
Houfe  a  complete  and  accurate  return  of  the  lofs  of  men  fince 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war. 

Firil,  with  refpecl:  to  the  lofs  of  the  Britifh,  as  the  moil  impor- 
tant part  of  the  fubjec~l,we  have  had  a  paper  *  laid  before  us  this 
feffion,  which,  from  what  appears  on  the  face  of  it,  cannot  poffi- 
bly  bexorrecX  I  have  compared  it  with  other  accounts,  on  which 
I  admit  I  have  not  the  higher!  reliance,  thofe  detailed  in  the 
London  Gazette-,  and  I  find  a  confiderable  difference  between 
the  account  of  the  lofs  of  men  as  ftated  in  the  Gazette,  and 
that  in  the  paper  which  now  lies  on  your  table.  The  paper 
upon  your  table,  by  giving  a  return  of  the  privates  only,  and 
by  omitting  to  give  any  return  of  the  officers,  fergeants,  drum- 
mers, &c.  diminifhes  our  lofs  in  appearance,  at  lealt  one  tenth. 
There  are  alfo  lofies  mentioned,  although  perhaps  not  fpecified, 
in  the  Gazette,  of  which  no  return  is  to  be  found  in  this  paper. 
There  is  one  general  item  to  which  I  wifh  to  advert ;  an  account 
of  a  confiderable  lofs  about  the  9th  of  May,  and  of  which  no 
notice  whatever  is  taken  in  the  paper  upon  your  table.  I  have 
heard  there  was  fome  lofs  of  Britifh  at  Nieuport  :  Britifh  ftan- 
dards  were  taken  at  Valenciennes  and  Condc ;  and  therefore  there 
mufl  have  been  lofs  of  Britiih  troops  alfo  in  that  quarter.  The 
lofs  at  Bergem-op-Zoom  is  not  enumerated  in  this  account. 
I  mention  thefe  circumftances  to  fhew,  that  if  any  gentlemen 
wifh  to  confoie  themfelves  with  the  idea,  that  there  was  no  lofs 
of  men  during  the  lad  campaign,  except  what  appears  from  the 
paper  on  the  table,  they  deceive  themfelves  mofl  grofsly  ;  and 
there  is  but  too  much  reafon  to  fuppofe,  Miniviers  have  con- 
certed among  themfelves  to  make  the  lofs  of  Britifh  appear  lefs 
confiderable  than  it  really  is.  I  have  feen  returns,  which  I 
believe  to  be  authentic,  which  make  the  number  of  Britifh  in 
the  month  of  September  lafl  26,000  men.  Now  are  there  any 
hopes,  when  that  army  (hall  come  home  (and  the  fooner  it  comes 
home  the  better),  that  the  lofs  out  of  that  number  will  not 
be  much  greater  than  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  ?  Are 
there  any  hopes  that  half  of  that  number  will  return  ?  A  lifl 
of  the  wounded,  killed  and  miffing  will  not  be  fufficient,  be- 
caufe  undoubtedly  in  every  army  there  is  much  mortality  not 
included  under  what  is  generally  called  the  lofs  of  men  ;  there- 
fore, inftead  of  calculating  the  lofs  from  the  number  of  killed, 
wounded  and  miffing,  we  mult  examine  the  general  ftate  of  the 
army.     We   muft  compare  its  numbers  at  different  periods, 

*  Ses  Debrett's  State  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  161  ©f  the  Appendix. 
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and  include  mortality  of  every  kind.  We  mud  not  only  look 
to  the  army  in  Flanders,  but  we  muft  look  to. our  army  where- 
ever  it  is  ftationed/ whether  in  Flanders,  in  the  Eaft  or  Weft 
Indies,  or  on  the  Continent.  We  muft  alfo  attend  to  the 
number  of  recruits  that  have  been  enlilted  fmce  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prefent  war,  and,  by  comparing  the  number 
of  thefe  and  the  general  ftate  of  the  army  at  efferent  times, 
judge  from  a  view  of  the  whole  circumftances  what  has  been 
the  real  lofs  of  men.  If  you  follow  this  method,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  only  juft  mode  of  calculation,  then  I  believe  you 
will  find  that  the  lofs  of  men  fuftained  in  this  war  has  been 
fuch  as  will  make  every  thinking  man,  who  knows  any  thing 
of  the  population  of  this  country,  refleel:  very  ferioufly  whether 
■we  can  afford  to  fubilitute  new  armies  for  the  old. 

But  we  ought  to  afcertain  not  only  the  lofs  of  men  in  the 
Britifh  army  and  navy,  but  alfo  the  lofs  of  all  troops  in  Briti-fh 
pay.  When  that  article  comes  to  be  ftated,  I  believe  you  will 
find  the  lofs  to  be  even  greater  than  that  of  the  Britifh.  That 
lofs  it  is  evident  muft  likewife  be  taken  into  ihe  account.  But 
this  is  not  all.  If  you  confider  that  this  is  a  war  in  which  we 
cannot  act.  but  through  the  medium  of  great  continental  alli^ 
ancesj  it  becomes  a  mod  material  part  of  this  ccnfideration  to 
ftate  alfo  the  lofs  of  our  allies.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true,  that,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  laft  campaign  only,  there  furrendered  pri- 
foners  of  war  to  the  French  republic  more  than  60,000  men  ? 
If  this  is  true,  ought  it  not  to  induce  a  Britifh  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons to  go  into  this  inquiry  before  we  proceed  further  in  a 
war  which  has  brought  fo  many  calamities  upon  all  who  have 
had  any  {hare  in  carrying  it  on,  and  which  has  exhaufted  fo  much 
blood  and  treafure  ?  Ought  we  not  to  go  into  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  to  fatisfy  ourfelves  of  the  real  extent  of  Britifh  popu- 
lation, and  to  afcertain  whether  the  country  is  able  to  bear 
fuch  drains  of  men  for  the  purpofes  of  war  ?  If  we  go  into  this 
inquiry,  I  will  venture  to  affert  that  I  fpeak  far  below  the  truth 
when  I  fay,  that,  during  the  laft  campaign  only,  more  than 
60,000  men  of  ail  defcriptions  have  furrendered  to  the  repub- 
lic of  France.  We  all  know  that  it  is  fuppofed,  and  I  hope  it 
is  true,  that  this  country  has  of  late  years  increafed  very 
much  in  population.  That  increafe,  however,  has  not  been 
in  proportion  to  its  increafe  of  wealth  and  profperity.  I  ber* 
leave  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  documents,  which  have  been 
laid  before  the  Houfe  to  give  us  information  with  refpect  to 
the  plan  lately  adopted  for  manning  his  Majcfty's  navy.  From 
thefe  documents  (upon  which  I  fuppofe  we  may  rely)  wc  have, 
an  account  of  fadts  which,  to  many  perfonc,  may  appeaT,  ; 
undoubtedly  they  appear  to  me,  fome\    lat  fu    >rii  l        I 

the  account  contained  in  thefe  papere,  hole 
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number  of  houfes  in  Great  Britain  now  paying  taxes  to  go 
vernment  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  number  of 
houfes  paying  taxes  to  government  in  1777,  a  period  of  eighteen' 
years  during  which  we  are  fuppofed  to  have  advanced  fo  much 
in  point  of  wealth  and  fplendour.  I  know  that  many  perfons 
reject  this  account,  and  fay  it  cannot  be  true,  becaufe  it  is  con- 
trary to  general  obfervatioiir  Now  with  refpect  to  houfes  pay- 
ing taxes  it  moft  certainly  is  correct ;  and  it  may  be  afked,  whe- 
ther the  great  increafe  of  houfes  of  late  is  of  fuch  as  pay  taxes,, 
or  of  cottages,  of  the  lower  fort  which  are  exempted.  I  have 
another  observation  to  make  on  this  paper.  I  immediately  turned 
my  eye  to  thofe  places  where  I  conceived  that  the  population 
had  moft  increafed.  I  looked  at  Middlefex  and  Lancafter,  and 
I  found,  according  to  this  paper,  that  the  increafe  there  has 
been  confiderable,  and  likewife  in  fome  other  places ;  but  that 
ii\  other  counties  of  Great  Britain  this  increafe  feems  to- 
be  balanced  by  a  general  decreafe,  and  therefore  the  paper  on: 
the  table,  though  not  wholly  to  be  relied  on,  is  not  wholly  tot? 
be  rejected.  The  increafe  in  the  two  counties  of  Middlefex 
and  Lancafter,:  which  I  have  juft  mentioned,  confirms  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  ftatement.  The  refult  then  feems  to  be,  as  T> 
have  already  faid,  that  the  population  of  Great  Britain  has  not 
kicreafed  in  proportion  to  its  apparent  wealth  and  profperity,. 
and  that  it  cannot  afford  to  repair  the  lofs  of  blood  which  it 
has  already  fuffered  by  the  war. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  His  Majefty  has  other  dominions  from, 
which  refources  of  men  may  be  procured  :  I  particularly  allude 
to  Ireland,  to  which,  before  I  fit  down,  it  may  be  proper  for 
me  to  advert.  There  is  no  one  circumftance  in  which  our 
lifter  kingdom,  from  her  happy  connexion  with  this  country,  is 
of  more  importance  than  in  the  number  of  men  which  fhe 
furniihes  to  the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain  in  time  of 
war ;  and  if,  by  any  ftrange  and  crooked  policy,  that  country 
Should  be  alienated  in  affection  from  this,  and  lofe  that  zeal 
which  has  commonly  marked  and  diftinguifhed  her  in  the  pub- 
lic caufe— X  fay,  if  any  ftrange  or  mifguided  policy  fliould 
unfortunately  produce  fuch  an  effect,  it  is  obvious  that 
all  the  observations  I  have  made  on  the  population  of  this 
country,  and  its  inadequacy  to  fupport  fuch  a  ruinous  war  as 
that  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  all  thefe  arguments  wilL 
be  ftrengthened  to  a  degree  which  thofe  who  are  not  well  ac«\ 
quainted  with  this  fubject  can  fearcely  conceive. 

The  next  article  of  refource  which  I  mentioned  is  that  of 
money.  We  have  now  in  the  courfe  of  this  war  funded 
fomewhat  above  50,000,0001.  and  when  we  add  to  that  the  in- 
creafe of  unfunded  debt,  we  {hall  find  we  have  already  incur- 
red an  expence  of  between  fixtv  and  feveuty  millions  j  I  truft 
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3  fhall  not  be  thought  to  have  overftated  ft,  by  any  man  who 
has  paid  the  leaft  attention  to  the  fubjec~t.     We  have  for  that 
"purpofe  raifed  taxes  of  a  permanent  fort  of  about  3,000,000!. 
fterling  per  annum.     I  do  not  affecl  to  fpeak  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy and  correctnefs  upon  this  fubject ;  but  the  permanent 
taxes  of  this  country  which  have  been  impofed  in  confequence 
of  the  prefent    war,  cannot    be  at   this  moment   much   lefs 
than  three  millions  fterling.     Now  it  is  faid,  though  the  perma- 
nent taxes  of  the  country  have  been  increafed  in  order  to  fupply 
the  exigences  of  the  ft  ate  ;   yet  they  are  not  fuch  taxes  as  will 
be  felt  feverely  by  the  poor  -,    they  are  not  fuch  taxes  as  wiU 
be  felt  by  the  people  in  general.     How  far  fome  of  them  have 
been  well  feleclred  or  not,  is  a  queflion,  on  which  I  fhall  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  Houfe.     1  fhall  only  obferve,  if  they 
are  neceflary,  they  muft  be  borne,  unlefs  others  that  are  better 
can  be  fubilituted  in  their  place.     But  to  fay  that  the  taxes  of 
Jaft  year,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  prefent  year  will  not 
fall,  and  fall  with  terrible  weight   on  the  middling  ranks  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  who  are  the  great  fupporters  of 
the   ftate,   is   to   fpeak   without   any  knowledge  of  the  fitu- 
atiori  of  the  country.     It  is  true,   as  has  been  faid,  that  it  is 
-fproper  to  tax  luxuries  and  vanity  in  preference  to  the  necef- 
faries  of  life.     It  is  proper  to  tax  heavily  the  higher  orders  of 
fociety,  becaufe  they  are  well  able  to  bear  the  burden.     But 
it  has  been  falfely  fuppofed,  that  in  proportion  as  the  rich  are 
•taxed  the  poor  are  relieved.    In  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  coun- 
try, thofe  taxes  which  Minifters   call  taxes  on  luxuries  fall 
very  heavy  indeed  on  the  mod  numerous  clafs  of  fociety,  and 
confequently  muft:  fall  with  peculiar  preflure  on  the  poorer! 
clafs.     The  idea  of  impofing  taxes  which  fhall  fall  upon  one 
clafs  only,  and  fhall  in  no  degree  be  felt  by  the  others,  how- 
ever plaufible  and  fpecious  it  may  appear  in  theory,  is  in  fac~l 
an  idle  dream.     "We  cannot  lay  a  tax  on  the  poor  that  will  not 
fall  on  the  rich ;   and,  I  am  forry  to  fay,  it  is  not  poflible  to 
impofe  a  tax  on  the  rich  which  will  not  be  felt  by  the  poor. 

We  have  therefore  contracted  near  feventy  millions  of  new 
«debt  in  the  profecution  of  the  prefent  war,  which  has  produced 
near  three  million^  per  annum  of  permanent  taxes  to  be  paid  by 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  But  let  us  admit  for  a  moment 
that  thefe  three  millions  are  not  a  burden  too  heavy  for  the 
people  tobear — if  this  war  is  to  go  on,  let  meaflc  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  oppofite  to  me,  whether  he  has  confidered  of 
the  abfolute  neceftity  of  impofing  burdens  for  the  next  cam- 
paign to  as  great  an  amount,  and  polhbly  to  a  much  greater 
fstent  than  any  which  this  country  has  yet  experienced?  For, 
jf  the  war  goes  on,  our  burdens  muft  nccefiarily  increa 
proportion  to  the   length  of  its  duration.     Let  it  not  "be  laid 
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in  anfwer  to  this,  ?c  Sufficient  for  the  day  i^  the  evil  fig&ttfff* 
This  is  not  an  anfvver  fit  for  a  ftatefman  to  life,  and  is  not  the 
anfwer  which  a  Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons  groaning  under  a-rv 
intolerable  load  of  taxes  ought  to  receive.  This  Houfe  oughtr 
to  look  to  the  probability  of  future  expenditure.  We  ought  to 
calculate  on  the  continuation  of  the  war,  and  to  confider  what 
are  the  refources  by  which  it  is  to  be  fupported.  We  ought  to 
confider  how  far  the  people  of  this  country  are  able  to  bear 
more  taxes,  and  how  far  the  different  branches  of  our  trade 
and  manufactures  are  capable  of  fupporting  additional  duties ; 
for  that  more  will  be  neceftary  in  the  courfe  of  the  next  year 
is  what  no  man  will  difpute.  Do  not  all  thefe  circumftanees. 
inconteftably  prove  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  this  Houfe 
to  go  into  an  iireftigation  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  country, 
and  to  prove  to  our,  conflituents  and  the  country  at  large,  that, 
as  we  have  not  fpared  their  blood  and  their  treafure,  fo  we 
fhall  not  fpare  our  own  labour  or  our  own  refponfibility  ?  It  is 
only  by  entering  into  this  inveftigation,  and  by  comparing  the 
object:  with  the  means,  that  we  can  determine  whether  we 
ought  to  renounce  the  object,  or  change  the  means  by  which 
the  object  is  to  be  obtained;  or  whether  we  are  to  continue, 
the  fame  hopelefs  object  with  the  fame  hopelefs  means  •,  whe- 
ther with  the  fame  adminiftration,  with  the  fame  advifers, 
-we  are  to  perfevere  in  a  fyftem  which  has  hitherto  produced^ 
nothing  but  the  greateft  degree  of  misfortune  and  mifery. 

It  is  faid,  however,  that  our  refources  are  fupported  by  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  thefe  are  in 
a  molt  flburifhing  condition.  In  order  to  fee  how  far  this  af- 
fertion  is  well  founded,  let  us  a  little  examine  the  date  of  the, 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom;  and  firft  of  its  ma- 
nufactures. I  wifh  to  refer  to  thofe  counties  where  the  manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain  have  been  carried  to  the  greateft  per- 
fection, and  to  know  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  are  infinitely 
better  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  thofe  counties  than  I  can 
pretend  to  be,  what  their  opinion  is  with  refpeet  to  thofe  manu- 
factures, and  what"  effect:  the  prefent  war  has  had  upon  them. 
I  wifh  to  know  of  thofe  gentlemen,  whether  the  manufacture^ 
have  not  been  moft  materially  injured  by  the  war ;  and  whe- 
ther the  circamftance  of  their  appearing  to  have  fuffered  lefs 
laft  year,  than  in  the  year  preceding,  was  not  owing  to  our 
gaining  the  poffeflion  of  the  French  Weft  India  iflands.  I  wifh 
to  know  whether  this  was  not  one  of  the  fortunate  circum- 
ftanees which  had  the  effect:  to  afford  a  temporary  relief,  but 
to  the  duration  of  which  we  cannot  look  with  any  reafon- 
able  profpect.  If  we  go  into  a  Committee,  we  (hall  have  laid 
before  us  of  courfe,  accounts  with  regard  to  the  general  ex- 
ports of  the  country.     We  heard  on  a  former  day,  when  .the 
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T?ght  honourable  gentleman  opened  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
year,  accounts  given  of  the  amount  of  the  exports  of  Britilh 
manufactures  in  the  years  I792,  1793,  1794.  We  were  then 
told  that  the  amount  of  Britilh  exports  in  the  year  1792  was 
upwards  of  eighteen  millions  fterling — That  the  exports  of 
Britilh  manufactures  in  the  year  1793  were  lefs  than  thofe  of 
the  year  1 792,  by  the  fum  of  four  millions — and  that  the  exports 
of  Britilh  manufacture  in  the  year  1794  exceeded  thofe  of 
1 793  by  two  millions,  and  confequently  were  only  two  mil^ 
lions  fhort  of  1792.  Now  the  lofs  in  the  flrft  year  of  the  war 
being  two-ninths  of  the  whole  exports  of  Britiih  manufac- 
tures, muft  ftrike  at  the  very  root  of  our  commerce.  This  is 
a  lofs  which  mult  imprefs  every  man,  and  mud  go  to  affe£r,  the 
very  bafis  of  our  profperity.  The  circumftance  of  the  exports 
of  Britifh  manufactures  laft  year  being  two  millions  more  than 
they  were  in  1793,  ls  G^Y  t0  De  accounted  for.  I  appeal  to 
thofe  gentlemen  who  are  belt  acquainted  with  the  commercial 
diftricls  of  the  kingdom,  whether  it  was  not  in  a  great  rne2- 
fure  owing  to  the  fanguine  fpeculations  of  fome  gentlemen  in 
confequence  of  our  lately  acquired  poneffions  in  the  French 
Weft  India  iflands.  I  would  afk  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  county  palatine  of  Lancafter,  what  has  been  the  di- 
minution of  population  fmce  the  commencement  of  the  prefent 
War.  I  have  feen  papers  myfelf,  the  contents  of  which,  if 
this  inquiry  goes  on,  1  mail  ftate  to  the  Houfe.  According  to 
thofe  papers,  the  diminution  of  population  and  of  manufactures 
pn  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood  was  to  a  degree  that 
would  aftonifli  the  Houfe.  We  have  no  very  accurate  mode 
in  Great  Britain  of  ascertaining  the  population  of  the  country. 
We  have  no  better  method  than  by  taking  the  number  of 
marriages  and  baptifms.  I  have  {sen  papers  with  regard  to 
a  great  number  of  pariihes  in  the  molt  populous  part  of  the 
county  I  have  mentioned,  Lancashire ;  and  the  date  of  dimU 
nation,  taken  from  a  calculation  of  marriages  and  baptifms,  is 
in  fome  places  one  half,  in  others  one  third,  and  in  none  lefs 
than  one  fourth  ;  but  in  all  a  conltant  diminution,  and  in  the 
largefl:  parifh  of  P-Zfanchefter,  the  diminution  is  eftimaled  at  one 
half,  that  is,  reduced  from  an  hundred  to  fifty,  and  that  to  a 
number  fo  large  as  to  make  the  total  diminution  of  the  inhabi- 
tants amount  to  about  twelve  thoufand.  That  this  mould  be 
the  confequence  of  the  war  is  exceedingly  natural.  But  I  would 
afk  the  Houfe  whether,  when  wc  are  riiking  every  thing,  and 
when  the  very  exigence  of  the  country  is  at  (take,  it  does  not  be- 
come them  to  afcertain  the  truth,  which  can  only  be  done  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  true  itate  of  our  population  and  of  our  manu- 
factures, inftead  of  trufting  to  the  abfurd  and  idle  expreffionj 
pi  the  inexhauftible  refources  of  the  country  in  wealth  and  po- 
pulation. 
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puliation.-  The  information  we  might:  receive  from  a  ferimrs  inw 
quiry  into  the  real  ftate  of  our  population,  might  induce  us-  to* 
change  our  means,  or  perhaps  to  change  our  object. 

Now,  Sir,  another  part  of  the  refources  of  this  country  is 
our  trade  and  commerce,  as  diftinguifhed  from  our  roanufac-. 
lures.     With  refpfect  to  the  trade  of  tins  country,  when  I  made 
a  motion  lad  year  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct,  of  the  Ad* 
roirahy  -9  after   taking    conuderable    pains    in  ftating  a   great 
variety  of  in  fiances,  'where,  as  I  conceived,  the  Admiralty  were 
Mghly  negligent  of  their  duty  in  protecting  the  trade  of  the 
country,  1  received  this  fhort  anfwer — u  Look  to  the  low  rate 
©f  infurance."     Having  found   that   to   be   an   argument    fo 
powerful  with  this  Houfe,  I  took  forne  pains  to  inquire  into 
the  ftate  of  infurance,  and  fhall  Hate  fome  circumftances  on 
this  fuhjeel,  which  appear  to  me  to  afford  f efficient  ground  for 
going   into  this  inquiry.    ,  It  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  mo- 
tion? refpecling  the  admiralty  might  give  ii{e  to   an  opinion 
among  the  underwriters,  that  it  would  induce  miniftry  to  be 
a  little  more  attentive  to  the  prO'teclion  of  our  trade  in  future, 
fo  as  to  make  the  rifk  fomewhat  lefs.     I  am  not  now  deciding 
whether  that  be  true  or  falfe  •,   but  it  certainly  was  calculated 
to  keep  down  the  rate  of  infurance.    The  facl  however  is,  that 
infurance  from  that   time  has  been  uniformly  riling,  until  it 
lias  come  to  its  prefent  moll  enormous  rate  ;  a  rate  fo  enor- 
mous, as  the  Houfe  may  perhaps  find  fome  difficulty  to  believe 
till  the  facl  mall  be  ascertained  by  an  inquiry.     At  prefent, 
infurance  from  this  country  to  Jamaica,  and  to  the  other  parts 
©f  the  Weft  Indies,  with  all  the  alliances  we  poftefs,  is  as 
high  as  it  was  in  the  late  American  war,  when  this  country  had 
to  contend  with  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  America.     With 
fo  many  powers  in  confederacy,  and  France  now   our  fingle 
enemy,  infurance   to  the  Weft   Indies  is  as  high  as  it  was 
at  that  "time  when  we  had  fo  many  powers  leagued  againft  us, 
and  when  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  united  were  con- 
fefiedly  fuperior  in  number  to  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain. 

With  regard  to  the  Mediterranean  trade,  ftrange  to  tell  I  at 
this  period,  after  all  that  we  have  expended  on  the  iket  there, 
infurance  to  that  quarter  is  much  in  the  fame  fituation  as  it 
was  during  the  laft  wait. 

With  refpecl  to  the  trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
prefent  rate  of  infurance  will  appear  to  be  as  high  as  I  have 
now  ftated  it.  With  refpect  to  the  ftate  of  our  trade  with 
-Spain,  I  underfbnd  that  it  is  totally  flopped  with  fome  of  the 
ports  of  that  country,  on  the  ground,  that  infurance  is  fo  high 
that  the  trade  cannot  be  carried  on.  The  infurance  from 
Great  Britain  to  Bilboa,  or  to  Barcelona,  is  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  guineas  per  cent,  and  what  adds  to  this  is,  that  merchants. 
3  are 
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atvs  not  only  obliged  to  infure  the  cargo,  out  alfo  the  pteinra&a 
on  itf  otherwise  it  was  clear  they  would  only  receive  70I.  in  th£ 
hundred :  admitting  the  premium  to  be  from  twenty-iivc 
to  thirty  guineas*  the  real  Tate  of  infurance  nwft  then  bs 
from  thirty-fis:  to  thirty-feven  per  cent.  Now,  whether  it  is 
pothole  that  the  trade  of  this  or  of  any  other  country  can 
fupport  fuck  a  rate  of  infuraneej,  is  for  tfoofe  who  are  better 
acquainted  with  this  fubjecr,  than  I  am,  to  explain.  But,  when 
you  find  tr.ade?  confidered  as  the  principal  fouree  of  revenue^ 
thus  anecled  by  infurance^  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  mate- 
rial confideration.  I  believe  no  trade  whatever  can  go  on  with 
this  rate  of  Infurance,  and.  therefore  another  mode  has  'been 
adopted.  Owing  to  diis  high  infurance  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
a  great  part  of  our  manufactures  have  been  fent  to  Hamburgh^ 
and  from  thence  have  been  conveyed  it*  neutral  veiTels  to  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  fame  fatality  that  has  accompanied  every 
part  of  the  war  has  been  felt  here  5  the  price  of  infurance  be- 
tween this  country  and  Hamburgh,,  which  was  formerly  only 
one  or  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  has  now  increafed  to  ten  percent. 
I  have  ftated  infurance  all  along  as  if  it  were  now  as  gfood  as 
at  any  former  period  3  but  this  is  not  the  cafe,  for  reafons  whick 
I  have  already  affigned  -5  on  the  contrary,,  the  trade  of  infurance 
is  now  almoft  totally  ruined. 

There  is  another  circuinftance  to  which,  it  is  very  material, 
to  advert.  Formerly  when  this  fubjeel  was  before  the  Houfe, 
facls  were  dated  to  (hew  that  infurance  was  not  only  very  low, 
but  alfo  that  it  was  extremely  advantageous  to  the  underwriters,, 
But  is  not  the  facl:  directly  the  reverfe  now  ?  Has  not  the 
credit  of  the  underwriters  been  greatly  diminimed  in  confe- 
rence of  the  ioffes  they  have  lately  fu&ained  ?  Although  indi- 
vidual underwriters  may  be  found,  who  will  underwrite  poli- 
cies at  {even  per  cent,  merchants  are  willing  to  pay  companies 
ten  per  cent,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  fecurity.  So  low  is 
the  credit  of  the  underwriters.  This  clearly  (hews  that,  high 
as  the  premium  is,  it  has  not  been  high  enough  to  infure  the 
underwriters.  1  mention  thefe  facls  with  refpeel:  to  infurance, 
becaufe  without  them  my  argument  would  have  been  incom- 
plete. I  have  not  ftated  the  prefent  rate  of  infurance,  with 
any  view  to  (hew  how  ill  our  naval  force  has  been  employed 
for  the  protection  of  our  trade  ;  but  I  have  Mated  it  with  this 
(ingle  view,  to  prove  that,  by  the  high  price  of  infurance,  there 
is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  trade  and  commerce,  the  great 
bafis  on  which  your  revenue  and  power  (land,  are  aiTected  in 
a  confiderable  degree ;  and  therefore,  that  it  is  of  the  utmoli 
importance  to  confider  the  real  (late  in  which  weftand  at  pre- 
fent, in  order  that  we  may  know  our  weaknefs  as  well  as  our 
firength  1  before  we  proceed  further  iu  this  ruinous  fyilem. 

I  now 
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jf  now  come,  Sir,  to  con'fidcr  of  the  next  point  to  which  1 
alluded. — I  mean  our  connections  with  other  nations.  Surely 
it  is  hardly  credible  that  a  Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons  fhould 
fo  far  forget  their  duty  as  to  vote  away,  of  the  public  money, 
iums  never  before  heard  of ;  and  perfifl  in  the  profecution  of 
a  war,  without  even  knowing  whether  you  have  any  allies  ;  or* 
if  you  have,  who  they  are  ;  what  are  their  fituation  and  circum- 
ilances  -,  what  their  abilities  and  inclinations.  It  is  material  for 
this  Houfe  to  know  who  the  allies  of  this  country  are.  I  have 
frequently  afked  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  queftions 
with  refpeCr.  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  but 
I  have  never  received  any  fatisfaclory  anfwer.  Is  the  King 
of  Pruilia  an  ally  of  this  country,  at  this  moment,  or  not  ? 
Am  I  to  take  it  for  granted,  without  giving  myfelf  the 
trouble  to  inquire  whether  fo  material  a  perfonage  is  or  is 
not  our  ally  ?  I  know  he  was  your  ally  by  treaty  in  1788. 
I  know  he  was  your  ally  by  convention  in  1793  ;  and  further, 
that  he  was  your  ally  by  fubfidy  in  1794  :  but  I  afk  whether  he 
is  your  ally  at  this  moment.  I  wiih  to  afk  tnis  queftion  : — 
Did  the  King  of  Pruilia  fulfil  the  treaty*  for  which  the  fubfidy 
was  granted  ?  If  he  did,  why  was  it  difcontinued  ?  If  he 
did  not,  ought  not  this  Houfe  to  be  apprifed  of  his  breach  of 
faith  ?  Ought  not  this  Houfe  to  be  informed  of  the  moment 
In  which  he  ceafed  to  be  our  ally  ?  It  is  indifpenfably  necelTary 
for  the  honour  of  this  country,  that  this  Houfe  fhould  have  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  this  bufinefs ;  for  without 
that  knowledge  we  cannot  pafs  a  judgment,  we  cannot  declare 
an  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Pruffia.  If  when  we 
go  into  this  inquiry  we  mail  find  that  he  has  kept  his  engage- 
ments with  this  country,  we  mall  be  enabled  to  do  juftice  to 
that  much  injured  monarch.  But  if,  as  I  fufpect,  he  has  not, 
is  it  not  fit  that  this  Houfe  fhould  call  to  account  the  King's 
minifters  for  having  fquamlered  away  fuch  immenfe  fums  of 
the  public  money?  An  inquiry,  in  every  point  of  view,  will  be 
productive  of  advantage  5  for,  by  going  into  a  committee,  we 
fhall  be  enabled  to  fee  .diftindtly  whether  the  King  of  Pruffia 
has  fulfilled  his  treaties*,  and,  if  he  has,  I  am  fure  this  Houfe 
will  be  difpofed  to  do  ample  juftice  to  fo  good  a  prince. — But 
if  the. contrary  {ball  turn  out  to  be  the  cafe  •,  if  it  appear  that 
he  has  notorioufiy  failed  in  the  performance  of  his  engage- 
ments -.-—is  it  not  material  that  this  Houfe  fhould  declare  its 
indignation  at  fuch  a  conducl:  to  its  conftituents,  and  to  the. 
nations  of  Europe ;  and  (hew  that  they  will  not  tamely  fufref 
themfelves  to  be  fo  played  upon,  and  fo  duped,  by  any  prince 
in  future  ?   If  the  King  of  Pruffia  is  no  longer  an  ally  of  ours, 

*  See  Dcbretfs  State  Papers,  Vol.  If.  p.  9. 
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what  becomes  of  his  other  treaties  ?     Let  me  remind  the  Houfe* 
that  the  King  of  Pruflia  was  to  fend  into  the  field  62,000  men* 
but  you  were  only  to  pay  for  30,000  men.     In  confequence  of 
the  treaty  of  1788,  he  was  to  furnifh  you  with  32,000  men 
without  any  additional  fubfidy ; — what  then  has  become  of  that 
treaty  ?  We  readily  gave  a  fubfidy  to  the  King  of  Pruffia  to  fur- 
nifh us  with  30,000  men.     He  was  bound  by  a  former  treaty 
to  furnifh  us  with  32,000  men  for  nothing :  but  it  now  turns 
out  that  we  have  not  only  loft  the  30,000  men  we  fubfidifed* 
but  we  have  alfo  loft  the  32,000  we  were  to  have  for  nothing* 
in  virtue  of  his  previous  engagements. — You  give  him  millions 
more  than  you  originally  ftipulated  j  but  inftead  of  receiving 
more,  you  lofe  the  whole. — Now  I  afk,    is  fuch  conduit  to 
be  borne?  and  are  we  to  be    told  of  the  advantages   to   be 
derived  from  alliance  with  regular  governments,  and  of  the 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  regular  government  of  Pruffia?—* 
France  is  not  a  regular  government,  and  we  have  heard  much 
of  the  danger  of  treating  in  any  fhape  with  her  :   but  Pruffia, 
you  were  told,  you  may  rely  on  ,  and  the  refult  has  been,  that 
inftead  of  having  what  you  ftipulated  and  paid  for  in  the  lafl 
inftance,  you  lofe  what  you  were  intitled  to  by  previous  agree- 
ment.    And,  notwithstanding  this  flagrant  conduit,  of  the  King 
of  Pruffia,  a  Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons  confents   to  fquander 
away  the  wealth  of  this  country,  to  lofe  the  whole  army  fup- 
pofed  to  be  purchafed  by  it,  merely  becaiife  the  Minifter'choofes 
to  fay  he  is  not  informed  of  the  particulars  of  the  breach  of 
that  treaty. — The  queftion  now  is,  whether  this  matter  is  to 
be  inquired  into  or  not  ?  The  Minifter  adds,  that  even  admitting 
that  the  King  of  Pruffia  has  not  fent  into  the  field  the  armies 
he  undertook  to  fend,  it  is  not  thence,  in  fairnefs  of  reafon- 
Ing,  to  be  inferred,  that  our  other  allies  will  not  be  faithful  to 
their  engagements.     I  have  heard  it  aflerted  in  this  Houfe,  that 
the  King  of  Pruffia  continued  to  execute  a  part  of  his  ftipulation 
for  a  confiderable  time,  and  that  the  payment,  on  our  part,  was 
difcontinued  when  he  failed  in  the  performance  of  his  engage- 
ment.  It  was  aflerted  by  an  Honourable  Baronet,  that  the  part 
he  acted  was  more  beneficial  to  the  common  caufe,  than  if  he 
had  ftriclly  and  literally  conformed  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty* 
Let  this  curious  aflertion  be  inquired  into  and  ascertained.     If 
it  fhall  be  proved,  let  the  Houfe  do  their  duty,  and  render  juftice 
to  that  ill-treated  monarch  ,    let  them  declare  that  minifters 
have  alted  towards  him  with  treachery  and  injuftice  ;  or  if  not, 
let  them  do  juftice  to  minifters,  and  declare  that  their  conduit 
has  been  wife  and  upright. 

But,  Sir,  at  this  moment,  I  have  T10  perfect  means  of  infor- 
mation as  to  what  we  have  to  look  for  in  the  profecution  of  the 
war.     I  have  read  in  fome  of  the  newfpapcrs  that  the  King  of 
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Pruflia  is  fending  a  large  army  to  the  Rhine,  and  in  other's* 
that  he  confidcrs  the  Rhine  as  a  proper  boundary  for  France  ; 
it  was  faid  that  he  was  marching  towards  Weftphalia  againft 
the  French,  and  by  others  that  he  was  marching  againil  the 
allies.  "We  ought  to  know  precifely  the  truth.  I  wifh  to 
know  what  probability  there  is  that  he  will  be  our  ally,  or 
that  he  will  be  our  enemy,  or  that  he  will  remain  in  a  ftate  of 
neutrality? — What  demands  have  been  made  from  this  country 
with  a  view  to  an  explanation,  and  in  what  manner  has  he  treated 
the  applications  of  the  Britifh  Miniftry  for  that  purpcfe  ? — I 
want  to  know  what  communications  have  paffed,  and  what 
remonftrances  have  been  made  ;  — for  remonftrances  muft  have 
been  made,  or  Minifters  muft  have  grofsly  neglecled  their  duty. 

The  treaty  of  17 38 was  a  defensive  treaty.  France  declared 
War  againft  us  ;  and  therefore,  fay  the  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  fide,  of  the  Houfe,  we  were  forced  into  the  war  by  their 
aggreflion. — I  confefs  I  mall  doubt  their  fmcerity,  unlefs  they 
have  called  upon  the  King  of  Pruffia  to  perform  his  treaty. 
Although  his  Majefty's  Minifters  might  fay  to  the  King  of 
Pruffia',  "  We  have  been  attacked  by  France,  and  therefore  call: 
upon  you  to  affift  us,  agreeably  to  your  treaty,"  that  Monarch 
might  have  replied,  "  No  ;  I  know  better,,  though  you  have> 
procured  a  confiding  parliament  to  fay  fo  : — you  were  the 
aggrelfors,  and  therefore  I  am  not  bound  in  confequence 
of  my  treaty,  which  was  only  defenfive,  to  furnifh  you  with 
30,000  men."' — I  afk  the  Britiih  Houfe  of  Commons,  whether 
they  can  fo  far  lull  their  consciences  to  reft,  and  fo  fcandaloufly 
betray  their  conftituents,  as  to  go  on  in  rhefe  circumftances 
without  inquiring  what  the  conducl  of  the  King  of  Pruffia 
has  been  to  this  country,  and  reciprocally  what  our  conduct 
has  been  to  him. — I  warn  the  Houfe  of  the  mifchief  which 
may  follow,  if  they  thus  go  on  in  the  profecution  of  the 
war  without  taking  the  means  to  come  to  a  decifion  upon  this 
iubjecl. 

There  is  another  anfwer  which  may  poffibly  be  made  by 
the  King  of  Pruffia  in  vindication  of  his  conducl:,  and  which 
would  explain  the  aflertion  of  the  Honourable  Baronet. — He 
snayfay,  "  The  objecl  of  this  war  was  not  the  faving  or  gaining 
of  this  or  that  particular  province,  the  capture  of  a  town,  or 
the  recovery  of  a  fortrefs — The  objecl:  of  it  was  the  fuppreffion 
of  thofe  Jacobine  principles  that  were  fubverting  all  regular 
governments." — He  may  fay,  (as  had  been  ftated  by  the 
Honourable  Baronet)  "  I  have  done  better  for  you  than  you 
have  done  for  yourfelves.  It  was  efiential  to  crufh  Jacobine 
principles  in  Poland.  You  fought  for  morality,  religion,  and 
the  order  of  fociety.  I  fought  to  fupprefs  thofe  anarchical 
principles  which  went  to  the  deftruclion  of  all  regular  govern  - 
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merits.  —Who  was  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  the  common 
caufe — he  that  took  a  town,  a  city,  a  fortrefs,  or  an  ifland 
— or  he  that  prevented  Jacobine  principles  from  taking  root 
in  Poland,  and  dallied  the  cup  of  riling  freedom  from  the 
lips  of  that  abominable  people  ?"  The  deitruction  of  even  one 
man — the  deftruction  of  KofciuGcko — who  by  his  character 
gave  credit  to  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  by  the  ardour  of  Jris 
2eal  animated  the  facred  flame  in  every  congenial  bofom 
throughout  Europe — what  fignified  the  recovery  of  Flanders 
'or  the  prefervation  of  Holland  to  the  capture  of  Kofciufcko  ? — 
The  deftruclion  of  this  man,  and  with  him  of  the  feeds  of 
growing  liberty,  tended  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  real  caufe 
cf  the  confederacy i  than  any  co-operation  with  their  troops 
which  might  have  been  the  means  of  faving  Holland  or  of 
recovering  Brabant. 

If  fo,  the  country  ffoould  know,  through  the  medium  of  this 
Houfe,  that  his  Majefty's  Minifters  have  advanced  twelve  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  to  the  King  of  Pruffia,  to  enable  him  to 
fubdue  Poland;  for  without  our  ailiftance  he  could  not  have 
effected  what  he  has  done  in  that  country ;  and  if  he  had  not 
been  employed  in  that  quarter,  he  would  have  done  as  much, 
for  the  common  caufe  againft  France  as  he  has  done,  which  h 
jufi  nothing.  Does  it  not  become  us  to  inquire  into  this  bufi- 
nefs,  in  order  that  we  may  drive  difgrace  from  ourfelves  to 
thofe  on  whom  it  ought  to  attach  ? 

The  King  of  Pruffia,  I  fuppofe,  is  ne  longer  to  be  confidered 
as  out  ally  :  but  if  he  is— I  have  fpoken  of  his  inclination — let 
us  now  look  to  his  ability,  and  confider  how  far  he  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  From  an  authentic  paper,  I  find  him  .Mating  to 
the  Diet  of  the  Empire  his  fituation  ;  in  which  he  declares  it 
is  utterly  impoflible  for  him  to  continue  this  v/ar.  He  an- 
nounced, about  twelve  months  ago,  that  he  had  actually  begun 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Rhine  homewards,  on  the 
ground  of  his  incapacity  (in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view)  to  fup- 
port  fuch  large  armies*,  and  he  continued  to  withdraw  his 
troops  until  he  received  afliftance  from  us.  It  is  therefore 
dear,  that,  without  additional  pecuniary  aid  from  this  country, 
whether  willing  or  unwilling,  he  is  totally  incapable  of  profe- 
cuting  the  war';  and  therefore,  if  we  are  to  look  upon  him  as 
an  ally,  he  mult  be  fulidized  or  hired  ;  nay  poflibly  we  may  be 
obliged  to  purchafehis  neutrality— and  even  in  that  cafe  1  know 
not  but  he  may  make  you  pay  for  every  man  of  his  troops. 
Therefore,  whether  you  look  on  the  King  of  PrufTia,  as  1  do, 
as  much  more  likely  to  affift  the  French  than  to  co-operate 
with  you,  at  all  events  you  muft  confider  him  as  a  perfo.il  gone 
off  from  the  alliance,  and  wholly  to  be  bought  anew,  i  (Hall 
therefore  no  longer  confider  him  as  an  ally. 
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I  now  come  to  our  great  friend,  the  Emperor.  I  am  told 
that  it  is  mod  unjuft  indeed  to  reafon  from  Pruflia  to  Auftria, 
or  from  Leopold  to  Francis  •,  and  that  the  prefent  Emperor  is 
a  perfonage  of  unfullied  integrity ;  that  we  are  not  to  judge  of 
him  from  the  character  of  fome  of  his  predeceflbrs ;  and  that 
we  are  to  confider  the  court  of  Vienna  as  completely  un- 
blemifh«d  in  point  of  honour.  We  find  that  the  Emperor  has 
made  declarations  nearly  to  the  fame  effecl:  as  thofe  of  the 
King  of  Pruflia.  In  the  declarations  *  publifhed  by  the  Prince 
of  Cobourg,  he  fays  to  the  people  of  Germany,  u  You  mud 
take  your  plate  from  your  table — you  mult  take  your  plate 
from  your  altars — you  muft  collect,  all  your  valuables,  whether 
profane  or  facred— -you  muft  put  all  the  property  you  pofTefs 
in  a  ftate  of  requisition  •>  for  without  fuch  extraordinary  exer- 
tions the  Emperor  cannot  carry  on  the  war."  But,  it  may  be 
faid,  we  will  enable  him  to  come  forward  with  a  large  force, 
by  granting,  in  aid  of  his  refources,  a  loan  of  four  or  fix  mil- 
lions. Now  if  the  Emperor,  either  from  inclination  or  ina- 
bility, fhould  fail  in  his  engagements,  and  fhould,  contrary  to 
his  character  of  good  faith,  neglect  to  perform  his  treaty,  we 
have  not  even  that  miferable  tie  on  him  which  we  had  on  the 
King  of  Pruflia.  When  the  Emperor  ceafes  to  perform  his 
treaty  we  cannot  flop  our  payments,  becaufe  the  Emperor  fays, 
"  Give  me  it  all  at  once."  Our  money  therefore  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  enable  him  to  ftir  in  the  firft  inftance  *,  and  there- 
fore if,  from  either  want  of  ability  or  any  other  circumftance, 
he  fhould  fail  to  perform  his  treaty,  it  is  mofl  obvious  that  the 
whole  money  which  we  advance  him  muft  be  totally  and  irreV 
coverably  loft.  And  further,  if  fo  large'  a  fum  is  neceflary  to 
enable  his  Imperial  Majefty  to  act  in  the  prefent  campaign, 
will  not  an  equal  or  a  larger  fum  be  wanted  for  the  next  cam- 
paign if  the  war  fhould  continue  ?  And  therefore  gentlemen 
muft  clearly  fee  that  the  whole  of  the  expence  and  burden  of 
the  War  will  fall  on  this  miferable  and  devoted  country.  At 
the  period  we  entered  upon  this  war  we  were  promifed  the 
afliftance  of  all  Europe  \  and  now  it  is  found  that,  in  lefs  than 
twenty-four  months,  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  devolves  oil 
Great  Britain. 

But  we  have  other  allies — We  have  allies  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
But  although  we  pay  great  fubfidies  to  the  Italian  princes,  we 
have  fcarcely  heard  of  a  movement  in  that  quarter.  Indeed, 
were  we  to  confult  the  London  Gazette  for  the  year  1794,  we 
might  fuppofe  Spain  and  Italy  to  be  neutral  powers,  as  it  does 
not  take  the  leaft  notice  of  their  military  operations  during 
that  period.     With  refpect  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  our  firft 

*  See  Debrett's  State  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  145. 
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alfy  in  Italy,  whatever  gentlemen  may  have  thought  in  different 
periods  of  this  war,  it  is  pofhble,  if  he  had  enjoyed  a  real  and 
bona. fide  neutrality,  it  would  have  been  much  more  beneficial 
to  this  country  than  any  diverfion  which  he  has  been  able  to 
make.  With  regard  to  thofe  attempted  in  the  fouth  of  France, 
what  advantage  the  caufe  of  the  allies  has  reaped  from  thofe 
diverfions  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  difcover,  and  I  believe  this  Houfe 
is  yet  equally  to  learn. 

We  have  another  ally — the  King  of  Spain.  Now  what  is  the 
flate  of  Spain  ?  It  is  of  importance  for  us  to  turn  our  regards 
to  the  prefent  fituation  of  that  country.  A  great  part  of  its 
north-eaflern  provinces  have  already  been  conquered  by  France ; 
Bilboa  and  Barcelona  are  in  a  confiderable  degree  of  danger.  Do 
you  look,  then  to  the  Spaniih  monarchy  as  poffeffed  of  any  force 
to  acl:  againft  France  with  efrec~l  ?  or  is  it  not  that  part  of  the  al- 
liance which  is  the  mofl  weak,  and  on  which  it  is  likely  the 
French  will  foon  make  fuch  an  impreffion,  as  ultimately  to 
decide  the  whole  fate  of  the  war  in  that  kingdom  ? — I  was  told 
there  was  fuch  a  fund  of  yigour  in  that  country,  as  would  make 
them  rife  in  a'mafs  againlt  France.  When  that  came  to  the 
trial,  there  was  no  caufe  which  apparently  fo  much  contri- 
buted to  the  failure,  or  afforded  fuch  ftrong  ground  of  fuk 
piclon,  as  the  individual  treachery  of  the  officers  of  the  King 
of  Spain — in  no  quarter  was  there  fo  mtich  caufe  for  jealoufy 
or  of  a  want  of  difpofition  to  refill  the  French.  It  may  be 
afked,  Was  Figueres  taken  by  the  French  ?  or  did  it  not  fur- 
render  ?  It  is  extremely  probable  that  French  intrigue  upon 
this  occafion  has  operated  more  than  French  force.  -It  was 
alfo  fuppofed  that  the  bigoted  attachment  of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  would  infpire  them  with 
vigour  againit  the  French,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  trampled 
upon  all  religion  ; — but  was  this  the  cafe  ?  We  know  the  reverfe 
to  be  the  fact. 

But  what  ii  the  flate  of  Spain  in  other  refpetls  ?  Of  all  parts 
of  Spain,  there  is  none  in  which  there  is  fo  much  vigour,  and 
fo  much  real  force,  as  in  Catalonia  ;  into  the  heart  of  which 
the  French  have  penetrated.  What  was  the  hiftory  of  that 
people  ?  When  the  French  had,  by  their  arms,  made  a  confider- 
able progrefs  in  this  province,  the  people  of  Barcelona  determined 
to  refift  their  further  progrefs,  and  to  undertake  their  own  de- 
fence. Accordingly  they  fent  a  deputation  to  that  eflefl  to 
Madrid,  Hating  that  they  wifhed  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
the  country,  and  that  they  would  defend  it  to  the  lad  drop  of 
their  blood,  provided  that  no  Spaniih  troops  were  fent  to  their 
a.fliilance,  except  fome  particular  regiments,  which  they  fpeci- 
fied,  and  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  and  provided  an 
aflembly  of  the  (late  was  called.  This  deputation  received 
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?vo  anfwer ;  or  rather,  they  received  a  direct  refufal ;  and  the 
■French  found  but  too  eafy  a  conqueil  in  that  province.  I 
mention  this  to  fhew  to  you  that  Spain  is  not  a  country  to  be 
depended  upon,  and  that  {he  is  one  of  the  weaken;  of  your 
allies. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  and  the  King  of  Spain  were  to  have 
made  different  divcrfions  in  aid  of  the  confederacy.  The  King 
of  Sardinia  undertook  to  make  a  diversion  in  Dauphiny,  and  at 
this  moment  the  French  are  matters  of  Nice  and  Savoy. — Spain 
engaged  to  make  a  dtverfion  in  Rouflillon,  and  the  French  are 
row  in  pofleffion  of  Navarre,  Bifcay,  and  Catalonia.  All  thefe 
allies,  therefore,  upon  whofe  exertions  fo  much  dependance  was 
placed  by  the  Minifters  of  this  country,  are  now  only  fo  many 
dezd  weights  upon  our  treafury. 

Are  the  Spaniards  in  a  much  better  fituation  in  regard  to 
their  finances  ?  It  is  true  they  have  not  yet  called  upon  this 
country  for  a  fubfidy;  but  they  muft  either  foon  make  tkat  ap- 
plication, or,  what  will  be  much  more  beneficial  for  themfelves, 
make  a  feparate  peace  with  France.  They  have  had  recourfe 
to  meafures  of  finance  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  I  fhali 
name  one  of  them.  Gentlemen  will  recollect  that  an  honour- 
able friend  of  mine,  not  long  ago,  made  a  motion  in  this  Houfe 
for  laying  a  moderate  tax  on  all  offices  and  employments  under 
government  during  the  war.  The  Houfe  will  recolle£fc  with 
what  ridicule'  that  motion  was  received.  It  was  confidered  as 
a  paltry  refource,  to  which  no  nation,  that  was  not  utterly  ex- 
haufted  in  its  finances,  ought  to  refort  :— -But  what  has  the 
King  of  Spain  done?  The  Spanifh  court  has  laid  a  duty  of 
four  per  cent,  univerfally  upon  every  perfon  enjoying  any  office 
in  Spain  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  and 
a  tax  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  upon  the  falaries  of  all  his 
councillors  of  State,  for  the  fupport  of  the  prefent  war*. 
I  am  not  commending  this  refource  5  I  am  only  flating  it,  to 
fhew  what  the  fituation  is  of  Spain  with  l-efpecr.  to  her 
finances;  and  how  little  the  allies  can  rely  on  that  country  for 
fupport  mi  the  profecution  of  the  war.  This  is  the  true 
fituation  of  our  allies,  according  to  the  beft  information 
which  I  have  been  able  to  procure  j  and  is  not  this  an  addi- 
tional argument  for  going  into  an  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the 
nation,  in  order  to  afcertain  diiiinc~lly,  from  authentic  docu- 
ments, the  precife  degree  of  dependance  we  ought  to  have  on 
our  connections  with  other  powers  ? 

I  fhall  next  proceed  to  the  confideration  of  our  conduct 
in  a  different  point  of  view ;  and  examine  what  ftrength  we 
liave  derived  from  the  eilimation  which  rectitude  and  dignity, 

*  .See  Debrett's  State  Papers,  Vol.  II-  p.  178. 
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moderation  and  juftice,  might  have  procured  us  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe.  I  am  one  of  thofe  who  firmly  believe,  as  much  in- 
deed as  man  can  believe  any  thing,  that  the  greateft  refource 
a  nation  can  pofiefs,  the  fure'ft  principle  of  power,  is  ftrict  at- 
tention to  the  principles  of  juftice.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
common  proverb,  of  honefty  being  the  bell  policy,  is  as 
applicable  to  nations  as  to  individuals ;  that  this,  which  the 
conviction  of  mankind  has  made  an  axiom,  is  univerfally  true  3 
and  that  cafes  which  may  fometimes  be  fuppofed  exceptions^ 
arife  from  our  taking  narrow  views  of  the  fubject,  and  being 
unable  at  once  to  comprehend  the  whole.  If  therefore  we 
have  been  deficient  in  juflice  towards  other  ftates,  we  have 
been  deficient  in  wifdom,  and  have  enfeebled  our  arm  in  our 
efforts  againft  the  enemy.  Juftice  is  fairly  to  be  ranked  among 
the  number  of  our  refources ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Houfe 
to  look  back,  and  inquire  whether  or  not  our  conduct,  fince 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  has  been  fuch  as  to  entitle  us 
to  the  good  opinion  of  the  wife  and  obferving  part  of  mankind. 
I  am  not  now  going  to  difcufs  the  juftice  of  entering  into  the 
war;  but  I  wifh  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Houfe  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  King's  Minifters  in  profecuting  it.  For  whatever 
might  have  been  the  motives  which  induced  Minifters  to  enter 
upon  it,  the  means  they  have  employed  in  carrying  it  on  are 
fit  fubjecl:  for  examination  in  this  Houfe.  When  we  entered 
upon  this  war,  we  were  fanguine  enough  to  fuppofe  that  all 
the  civilized  part  of  the  world  would  fee  it  with  the  fame 
eyes  as  we  did.  When  I  reprefented  in  this  Houfe,  that  the 
plan  of  ftarving  France  adopted  by  Minifters  was  abfurd  and 
impracticable,  for  that  France  would  receive  fupplies  from 
neutral  nations;  when  I  dated  the  means  by  which  neutral 
nations  might  fupply  France ;  I  was  anfwered,  that  in  this 
war  the  neutral  nations  would  be  very  few,  if  any.  But  what 
is  the  cafe  at  the  end  of  two  years  ?  That  neutral  nations 
are  many  and  increafing ;  and  that  the  great  neutral  natiof , 
America,  has  continued  neutral  from  the  beginning.  It  is  of 
infinite  importance  to  a  nation  that  refpects  its  honour — that 
even  refpects  its  intereft,  which  is  infeparable  from  its  honour — 
to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  furrounding  nations  for  juftice,  mag- 
nanimity, and  moderation.  Has  Great  Britain  done  this,  or 
the  reverfe  ?  What  has  been  your  conduct  to  Sweden,  to 
Denmark,  to  Genoa,  to  Tufcany,  to  Switzerland,  to  America 
while  you  durft  ?  I  do  not  (peak  of  any  particular  Minifter 
at  foreign  courts;  for  many  of  thofe  Miniftera  I  feci  great 
refpect,  and  with  fome  of  them  I  am  connected  by  frjendfhip. 
I  am  ready  to  admit  that,  if  they  acted  contrary  to  their  in- 
ftructions,  or  on  their  own  mere  fuggeftions  without  instruc- 
tions, Minifter?  at  home  are  not  refponfible  for  their  . 
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but  I  am  perfiiaded  that  tliey  did  act  according  to  their  iri* 
ftructions  ;  for,  if  they  did  not,  Minifters  here  were  bound  to 
recall  them,  and  difavow  what  they  had  done.  I  however 
can  at  prefent  ftate  only  my  own  belief;  an  inquiry  will  enable 
us  to  ascertain  the  facts  beyond  difpute. 

With  refpect  to  America  I  mail  fay  nothing  at  prefent, 
except  that,  after  giving  orders  for  taking  her  mips,  we*  recall- 
ed thofe  orders,  and  have  fince  entered  into  a  treaty  by  which 
we  agree,  properly  I  believe,  juftly,  and  if  juflly,  wifely,  to 
pay  for  the  rafhnefs  and  folly  of  iffuing  them.  Next,  with  re- 
gard to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  which  were  in  this  cafe  fo  inti- 
mately connected  in  point  of  intereft,  that  whatever  was  ad- 
drefled  to  the  one  might  be  confidered  in  fact,  although  not  in 
form,  as  addreffed  to  the  other.  To  the  court  of  Copenhagen 
we  prefented  memorial  after  memorial,  couched  in  the  moft 
peevifli  and  ofFenfive  terms  of  remonftrance,  on  the  neutrality  of 
his  Banifh  Majefty.  Thefe  memorials  were  anfwered  *  by  the 
Minifter,  Mr.  BernftofF,  with  fuch  temper,  flrmnefs,  and  diplo- 
matic knowledge,  as  obliged  us  at  length  to  defift,  and  raifed 
his  character  higher  than  that  of  any  Danifh  Minifter  ever  was 
before.  We  engaged  in  a  diplomatic  conteil  upon  the  fubject 
of  neutrality,  in  which  we  {hewed  our  complete  ignorance  of 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  were  foiled  accordingly. 

What  has  been  our  conduct:  towards  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tufeany,  a  -;  prince  who,  although  belonging  to  one  of 
the  moil  iilutlricus  families  of  Europe,  is  known  not  to  be 
|yo!jfe8fed-fjf  any  great  military  power  ?  .Lord  Hervey  goes  to 
-the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufeany — :not  to  the  Emperor,  the  King  of 
Pruffia,  or,  any  potent  monarch — and  fays  to  him,  "  Can  you 
pretend  to  maintain  neutrality  with  fuch  a  government  as 
that  of  France  ?"  -—calling  the  French  government  all  the 
hard  names  which  regular  governments  think  themfelves  au- 
thorized to  fee  flow  upon  it ;  and  not  recollecting  that  one  of 
the  heavier!  accufations  againft  the  French  was  their  having 
preiumed  to  intermeddle  in  the  internal  politics  of  other  na- 
tions— "  Can  you  bafely  refufe  joining  the  league  againft 
the  murderers  of  your  aunt,  the  declared  enemies  of  your 
whole  family,  and  the  avowed  fubverters  of  all  eftablifhed 
government,  order,  and  religion?  1  know  to  what  caufe  your 
liefitation  is  owing.  It  is  becaufe  you  give  credit  to  bad  Mi- 
nifters •,  it  is  becnufe  you  lend  too  favourable  an  ear  to  the 
advice  of  your. Minifter  Manfredini,  a  man  who  has  gained  a 
pernicious  afcendancy  over  your  mind,  but  who  ought  no 
longer  to  have  any  mare  in  your  councils."  Lord  Hervey* 
after  thus  telling  an  independent  prince  that   he  was  net  tj 
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liften  to  the  advice  of  his  own  Miniflers,  might  with  equal 
propriety  have  gone  on  to  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  be  guided 
folely  by  the  counfels  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  over 
againfl  me.  "  Your  Miniflers,"  he  might  have  faid,"  are  ig- 
norant and  incapable  ;  the  Britifh  Miniflers  are  wife  and  able. 
Obferve  into  what  a  fituation  they  have  brought  their  own 
country,  and  you  cannot  doubt  with  what  wifdom  and  vigour 
they  will  confult  for  yours." — This  language  of  Lord  Hervey 
has  never  been  difavowed  by  Miniflers.  It  has  even  been  imi- 
tated by  his  fucceffor,  and  therefore  I  mull  confider  it  as 
having  been  the  language  of  his  inflru6lions — and  thus  by 
menace  and  infult  was  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany  compelled 
to  renounce  his  fyflem  of  neutrality,  contrary  to  his  own  in- 
clination, to  the  advice  of  his  Miniilers,  and  the  interefls  of 
his  people.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  Miniflers  when  we  were 
powerful  in  the  Mediterranean.  Lord  Hervey  was  at  length 
recalled,  and  another  gentleman  whom  I  perfonally  refpect 
was  appointed  in  his  (lead,  and  instructed  to  follow  the  fame 
courfe.  At  lafl,  after  we  lofe  our  power  in  the  Mediterranean 
— when  events  turn  out  againfl  us — we  fubmit  not  only  to  the 
neutrality  of  the  Duke  of  Tufcany,  but  to  his  concluding  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  the  French  republic. 

In  Switzerland  Lord  Robert  Fitzgerald,  for  whole  cha- 
racter I  have  too  high  a  refpect  to  fuppofe  that  he  would 
exceed  the  letter  of  his  inftructions,  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  tells  the  independent  Swifs  Cantons  *,  in  the 
language  of  infult  and  injuflice,  "  That  he  will  not  decide, 
whether  juflice  and  their  true  interefl  permit  them  to  remain 
neuter,  againfl  thofe  who  would  again  reduce  them  to  barba- 
rifm,  in  a  war  of  almofl  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  in  a  war 
where  not  only  the  exiflence  of  every  eftablifhed  government, 
but  even  that  of  all  kind  of  property  is  at  flake.  He  will 
only  obferve,  that  neutrality  itfelf  will  not  authorize  any  cor- 
refpondence,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  factious  or  their 
agents."  He  tells  them  in  effect,  that  although  they  may  call 
themfelves  neutral,  they  are  not  to  allow  their  fubjects  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  that  neutrality  by  intercourfc  with  France. 
Who  made  you  the  arbiters  how  far  intercourse  ought  to  be 
allowed  by  independent  flates  between  their  refpective  fub- 
jects ?  Where  did  you  get  the  right  ?  or,  if  you  have  the  right, 
where  is  your  power  to  inforce  it  ?  The  Swifs  Cantons  return 
a  civil  and  dignified  anfwer,  "  That  a  rigid  and  exact  neutra- 
lity was  the  invariable  maxim  of  their  anceflors ;  and  having 
received  it  as  a  facred  inheritance,  they  conceive  it  their  duty 
to  abide  by  it.     That  they  truft  his  Britannic  Majefly,  follow- 
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ing  the  example  of  his  illuftrious  anceftors,  will  refpeel:  thc 
independence  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy."  In  the  mean  time, 
they  carry  on  their  intercourfe  withFrance  in  as  high  a  degree 
as  it  is  their  intereft  to  do,  regardlefs  of  our  menaces ;  and 
we  have  now  the  mortification  to  feel  that  the  coarfenefsof  our 
infult  was  equalled  only  by  its  impotence ;  we  have  nothing 
to  boaft  of,  but  the  rafhnefs  of  our  defign,  and  the  meannefs 
of  the  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

What  has  been  your  conduct  towards  Genoa  ?  Minifters 
hold  the  fame  language  towards  that  (late,  and  tell  them,  H.  If 
you  continue  in  your  neutrality,  it  mud  be  offenfrve  to  the 
combined  powers,  and  may  give  occafion  to  revive  claims 
which  muft  lead  to  difagreeable  confequences  :" — a  meaner 
threat  never  was  employed. — Who  are  the  parties  in  this  mighty 
conteft  ?  Great  Britain,  taking  upon  herfelf  to  dictate  for  all 
the  combined  powers,  and  the  republic  of  Genoa — 'this  coun- 
try not  only  admonifhes  the  republic  of  Genoa  againft  obferv- 
ing  a  neutrality,  but  threatens  her  with  war  if  fhe  does. — 
Look  at  this,  and  fee  a  picture  of  infolence,  injuftice,  and 
meannefs,  exceeded  only  by  the  feeblenefs  of  the  attempt  to 
follow  it  up !  The  fortune  of  war  being  againft  you,  even  the 
little ;  republic  of  Genoa  is  ftout ',  and  after  blockading  her 
port,  you  are  content  to  withdraw  your  fhips,  and  forced  to 
fubmit  to  her  neutrality  with  an  ungracious  apology  for  the 
injuftice  you  have  done.  By  fuch  conduct,  you  have  impaired 
the  character  of  the  nation  for  juftice  and  magnanimity,  and 
given  to  Great  Britain  a  character  of  meannefs  and  infolence 
which  was  never  before  imputed  to  her,  a  character  which  has 
deftroyed  more  countries  than  the  lofs  of  armies.  To  put  this  in 
a  ftronger  point  of  view,  contrail  it  with  your  conduct  to  Ame- 
rica— Did  you  tell  America  that  all  intercourfe  with  France 
was  difgraceful,  until  France  mould  reftore  her  King  ?  No  ! 
It  is  only  to  the  weak  and  defencelefs  that  you  talk  big  :— To 
the  great  and  powerful  you  apologize,  and  agree  to  pay  for  all 
the  injuftice  you  have  done  them. 

Examine  the  law  of  nations :  if  any  one  queftion  in  the  law 
of  nations  be  clearer  and  more  generally  acknowledged  than 
another,  it  is  that  of  a  right  in  every  nation,  which  no  treaty 
obliges  to  the  contrary,  to  preferve  a  complete  neutrality. 
Confider  the  facrednefs  of  this  right,  and  the  miferable  con- 
dition of  every  weak  country,  if  whenever  great  powers  go 
to  war,  for  what  they  may  call  the  caufe  of  juftice,  order, 
religion  and  regular  government,  but  what  others  may  think 
views  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement,  every  weak  prince,, 
every  petty  republic,  were  to  be  compelled  to  take  a  part  in  the 
conteft — If  fuch  were  to  be  the  condition  of  fociety  —  if  men 
were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  that  neutrality  which  their  inde- 
pendence 
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pendence  entitles  them  to,  they  would  begin  to  doubt  the 
benefits  of  fociety,  and  liften  to  the  paradoxes  of  thofe  who 
maintain,  that  all  eftabiilhed  rules  and  principles  are  founded 
in  ignorance  and  error;  and  that  fociety  itfelf,  as  at  prefent 
conftituted,  is  not  worth  preferving. 

If  the  Houfe  agree  to  a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  I  mall  move 
that  his  Majefty's  Minifters  do  lay  before  us  the  correfpond- 
ence  between  them  and  their  agents  at  foreign  Courts  ;  not  for 
the  purpofe  of  injuring  or  punifhing  individuals,  if  it  mould 
appear  that  any  of  them  have  deviated  from  their  inftru&ions, 
but  for  the  purpofe  of  faving  the  credit  and  honour  of  Minifters 
thcmfelves.  If  it  mould  turn  out,  as  I  believe  it  will,  that  our 
AmbafTadors  at  foreign  Courts  have  a£ted  confiftent.ly  with 
the  letter  and  fpirit  of  their  inftructions — that  they  have  only 
ufed  the  words  and  fentiments  of  the  Cabinet  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  then  it  will  become  this  Houfe  to  fhew  that  Minifters 
are  not  the  nation,  and  that  whatever  may  be  their  principles, 
the  principles  of  the  nation  are  juftice  and  magnanimity. 
It  will  then  become  us  to  mew  to  our  conftituents  and  to  all 
Europe,  that  we  would  rather  hold  high  language  to  the  ftrong 
and  powerful  than  to  the  weak  and  defencelefs  ;  that  inftead 
of  infulting  and  injuring  the  weaker  States  of  Europe,  our 
inclination  is  to  protect  them  againft  the  greatefl  and  moft 
powerful  It  will  alfo  become  us  to  wipe  off  from  ourfelves 
the  fligma  ariiing  from  the  meannefs,  infolence,  pufillanimity, 
and  injudice,  which. have  been  manifested  on  our  part  to- 
wards the  particular  States  I  have  mentioned. 

I  {hall  now,  Sir,  without  considering  whether  this  war  was 
juftly  or  un  juftly  undertaken,  proceed  to  examine  with  what 
wifdom  and  upon  what  principles  it  has  been  conducted. 
In  doing  this  I  will  pafs  by  all  the  confiderations  that  ought 
to  have  preceded  our  determination  to  go  to  war,  great  and 
important  as  in  my  mind  they  were,  and  fuppofe  war  actually 
refolved  upon.  When  we  had  come  to  this  resolution,  was  it 
not,  I  afk,  of  the  utmoff  confequence  to  our  fuccefs  that  the 
object  of  the  war  mould  be  clear  ?  No  two  things  can  be 
more  diflincl:  from  each  other  than  fighting  for  a  country 
and  fighting  againft  it.  If  Minifters  had  a&ed  up  to  the 
character  of  ftatefmen,  they  would  have  taken  one  or  other 
fide  of  this  alternative  with  all  its  advantages  and  difadvan- 
tages,  for  advantages  and  difadvantages  each  of  them  muft 
have  had.  They  would  have  faid  one  of  two  things  :  either 
u  We  are  going  to  war  with  France,  not  on  account  of  her 
form  of  government ;  we  care  not  what  form  of  government 
is  eftablifhed  in  France.  It  is  of  no  confequence  to  us  whe- 
ther that  country  be  governed  by  a  Monarch,  a  Convention, 
or  a  Jacobin  Club  ; — this  is  no  caufe  of  war.    But  we  go  to 
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war  againft  France  to  protect  our  allies  the  Dutch,  and  to 
avenge  the  infults  fhe  has  offered  to  theBritifh  nation:"  (though  I 
confefsl  know  of  no  infult  offered  to  the  Britifh  nation  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  this  war.)  Or  they  might  have  taken 
a  very  different  courfe ;  they  might  have  adopted  the  idea  of  a 
right  honourable  gentleman,  who  is  not  now  a  Member  of 
this  Houfe,  of  whofe  great  genius  and  diflinguifhed  cha- 
:er,  although  I  have  lately  had  the  misfortune  to  differ 
iJern  him  in  political  opinion,  I  mall  never  fpeak  but  in  terms 
of  the  higheft  refpecl:  and  admiration.  They  might  have 
taken  the  courfe  pointed  out  by  that  right  honourable  gentle- 
man *,  who,  by  an  odd  figure  f ,  faid  :  *c  We  are  not  fighting 
for  the  Scheldt ;  we  are  fighting  for  France  *,  we  are  fighting 
lor  the  destruction  of  the  greateft  evil  that  ever  threatened 
the  civilized  world,  the  French  revolution  ;  we  are  fighting 
for  the  reftoration  of  monarchy  in  France  •,  we  are  fighting 
for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  regular  government ;  —  to  reflore  the 
emigrants  to  their  property,  that  has  been  confifcated  :  we  are 
fighting  for  the  French  nation  againft  the  French  Convention — 
not  for  weakening  France  and  aggrandizing  Great  Britain :  we 
are  fighting  for  our  own  conflitution — our  monarchy — our  laws 
—our  religion  — our  property  ;  for  unlefs  monarchy  be  reftored 
in  France,  monarchy  will  not  be  fafe  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
his  Majefty  will  not  be  fafe  upon  his  throne ;  unlefs  their 
property  be  reftored  to  the  emigrants,  the  property  of  every 
man  in  this  Floufe  is  infecure."  When,  I  fay,  his  Majefty's 
Miniflers  determined  on  the  profecution  of  this  war,  they 
fhould  have  made  choice  of  one  or  other  fide  of  this  alternative, 
each  of  which,  as  I  have  juft  flated,  would  have  had  its  in- 
conveniences.— If  you  had  chofen  the  former,  and  faid,  "  In 
going  to  war  with  France,  we  wifh  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  her  government — we  are  totally  indifferent 
about  her  internal  fituation,  and  only  fight  to  compel  her  to 
make  atonement  for  infults  offered  to  us ;" — it  would  have 
been  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  you  would  have  had 
no  pretence  for  expecting  the  affiftance  of  any  French  emi- 
grants, or  of  infurgents  in  any  part  of  France,  except  in  as 
far  as  by  refifling  the  Convention,  and  endeavouring  to  pro- 
mote their  own  views,  they  might,  without  intending  it,  facili- 
tate the  accomplifhment  of  yours.  You  would  have  had  no 
elaim  upon  the  inhabitants  of  La  Vendee,  of  Britany,  Lyons, 
Marfeilles,  or  any  other  place  where  hatred  of  the  Convention 
provoked  infurrection  ;  becaufe  neither  with  them  nor  with  the 
French  emigrants  would  you  have  had  any  common  caufe,  nor 

*  Mr.  Burke. 

+  The  figure,  which  Mr.  Fox  did  not  repeat,  was,  *'  A  war  about  the  Scheldt,  a 
war  about  a  chamber-pot." 
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could  you  have  been  underftood  to  offer  them  protection.  You 
would  have  had  no  right  to  look  for  the  co-operation  of  thofe 
powers,  whofe  object  was  the  reftoration  of  Louis  XVII.  to 
the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
would  have  had,  what,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  fully  com- 
penfated  all  thefe  difadvantages — You  would  have  quarrelled 
with  France  on  equal  terms,  and  fought  with  her  upon  known 
principles.  France  could  not  then  have  made  the  efforts  fhe 
has  made.  If  you  had  fet  out  with  the  recognition  of  the  French 
Republic,  and  declared  that  you  wifhed  to  have  no  concern 
with  her  internal  affairs j  1  afk  you  this  queflion — Can  you 
imagine  it  would  have  been  poffible  for  France,  in  confequence 
of  enthufiafm  or  terror,  or  of  both  combined,  to  have  raifed 
and  fupported  fuch  immenfe  armies,  whofe  vigour  and  exer- 
tions have  aftonifhed  Europe  ?  Could  terror  have  compelled 
fuch  exertions  and  fuch  facriftces,  when  the  people  of  France 
knew  that  they  were  only  fighting  for  the  Scheldt  or  Brabant, 
or  fome  ifland  in  the  Weft  Indies  ?  Do  you  think  it  poffible,  if 
fuch  had  been  the  object  of  the  war,  for  you  to  have  raifed  up 
againft  you  what  has  been  emphatically  called,  artd  emphati- 
cally felt,  an  armed  nation  ?  Would  the  Convention  have  been 
able  to  perfuade  them  that  they  were  fighting  for  their  liberties, 
their  lives,  for  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  man; 
that  they  had  no  choice  but  victory  or  death,  when  they  were 
clearly  and  diftindtly  told  by  us,  that  the  whole  conteft  was 
about  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  fecurity  of 
Holland  ?  But  when  the  whole  people  of  France,  in  con- 
fequence of  the  declarations  of  Great  Britain,  were  con- 
vinced that  their  future  government,  and  their  very  ex- 
igence as  an  independent  nation  were  attacked,  then  they 
began  to  roufe  themfelves  ;  then  they  began  to  unite  in  de- 
fence of  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  juft  rights  and  li- 
berties ;  and  under  the  influence  of  this  conviction  it  was 
that  they  produced  thofe  effects  which  have  allonifhed  the 
world,  and  which  are  unparalleled  in  the  hiftory  of  nations. 
If  Great  Britain  at  the  outfet  of  the  war  had  clearly  convinced 
France,  that  her  only  object  was  the  protection  of  her  allies 
and  the  vindication  of  her  own  honour,  no  fuch  effects  could 
poffibly  have  been  produced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aid 
of  the  French  emigrants  and  infurgents  in  France?  had  been 
thought  an  advantage  fuperior  to  all  this,  you  might  have 
taken  the  other  part  of  the  alternative,  and  faid,  "  Our  object 
in  going  to  war  is  to  eflablifh  a  regular  form  of  government 
in  France."  The  inconvenience  here  would  have  been,  that 
from  the  very  moment  of  making  this  declaration,  you  would 
have  had  united  againft  you  every  republican  in  France,  in  that 
vigorous  way  in  which  you  now  fee  them  united.     You  would 
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have  perfuaded  them,  as  you  have  done,  that  they  had  no  other 
chance  for  liberty,  than  by  uniting  as  an  armed  nation,  with- 
activity  and  vigour.  If  you  had  faid  at  the  outfet,  «  We  wiih 
not  to  difmember  France  j  we  wifh  not  to  partition  her  terri- 
tory; we,  wiih.  not  to  weaken  or  diminifh  her  power,  or  to- 
•aggrandize  Great  Britain  at  her  expence  :  our  fole  object  is, 
to  reiiore  to  her  the  blefiings  of  a  regular  government,  and 
to  good  citizens  the  enjoyment  of  then*  lights  and  property." 
in  that  cafe  you  would  have  had  this  advantage — every  emi- 
grant from  France  in  every  part  of  the  world,  would  have  felt 
in  common  with  the  Britifh  caufe.  Every  French  loyalifl 
would  have  felt,  and  would  have  gone  hand  and  heart  with 
the  Britifh  nation  —Even  fuch  republicans  as  diiliked  the 
fyfiem  of  terror,  more  than  they  diiliked  monarchy,  would 
haveexerted  themfelves  in  your  favour.  You  would  then  have 
had  a  fair  opportunity  of  trying  the  quefticn — "  what  were  the 
fentiments  of  the  people  of  France  with  refpecl:  to  the  re- 
volution y  —  and  whether  a  majority  of  the  nation  wifhed 
for  a  monarchy  or  a  republic."  You  v/ould  have  reared  a 
itandard  to  which  Frenchmen  who  loved  their  country  might 
repair.  Now,  by  indulging  the  childiih  hope  of  gaining  the 
advantages  of  each  fide  of  the  alternative,  you  have  gained  the 
advantages  of  neither-, — you  have  loll  the  advantages  of  both. 
How  could  it  be  otherwife  ? — When  you  took  Valenciennes, 
Inftead  of  taking  it  for  Louis  XVIL.  you  took  pofTefTion  of 
it  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Francis. — When  Conde  fur- 
rendered,  you  did  the  fame  thing. — When  Mentz  furren- 
dered,  the  garrifon  was  difmifled  to  be  employed  againft  the 
rdyalilts  of  La  Vendee. — Was  it  poffible  for  any  man  to  be 
fo  ignorant,  as  to  doubt  what  your  intentions  were  ?  How 
then  was  it  poffible  for  you  to  fuppofe  that  your  conduct 
would  produce  on  the  inhabitants  of  France,  an  efFecl:  different 
from  wrhat  it  has  done  ?  —  When  Sir  Charles  Grey  and 
Sir  John  Jervis  took  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  the  reft 
of  the  French  Weft  India  Iflands — did  they  take  poffeffion 
of  them  for  Louis  XVII.  ?  No  !  but  for  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  not  to  be  reftored  to  France  when  monarchy  and 
regular  government  ihould  be  reflored,  but  to  be  retained  as 
conquefts,  if  the  chance  of  war  ihould  leave  them  in  our  hands. 
'While  fuch  was  our  conducl:  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  could  it 
be  hoped  that  any  French  emigrant,  whofe  fituation  was  not 
defperate  indeed,  would  join  us  •,  or,  that  all  who  were  lovers 
of  their  country  more  than  lovers  of  royalty,  v/ould  not  be  our 
enemies  ?  To  attend  to  juftice  is  in  all  cafes  peculiarly  import- 
ant ;  and  the  love  of  country  is  a  motive  fo  powerful,  as  to  be 
often  ufed  as  a  pretext,  even  by  thofe  who  do  not  feel  it.  The 
Royalitb  of  La  Vendee,  of  Britany,  and  other  places,  took  the 
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field,  and  held  out  long  and  bravely ; — -"but  what  could  they 
fay  to  the    people  of  France  ? — whaf  could  they  put  in  their 
manifeftoes,  of  equal  weight  with  the  addrenes  from  the  Con- 
vention ?  They  might  fay,  "  If  we  conquer,  the  French  mon- 
archy will  be  reftored  ; — but  it  will  be  reflored  with  the  terri- 
tory of  France  curtailed  and  diminifhed,  one  third  of  it  perhaps 
divided  among   rival  powers,    and  we  may  lofe   our  rank  and 
ntuation  in  the  number  of  nations. ;?      1  he  Convention  could 
fay,  w  If  we  conquer,  the  French  republic  will  remain  entire,  a 
great  and  independent  nation,  triumphant  over  all  the  powers 
who  have  confederated  againit  her  liberties."     With  fuch  dif- 
couragementson  the  one  hand,  and  fuch  flattering  profpects 
on  the  other,  was  it  to  be  expected  that  any  confiderable  num- 
ber of  emigrants,  or  of  Frenchmen  of  any  defcription,  would 
connect  their  own  caufe  with  that  of  the  allies  ?  We  have  fo 
fhuffied  in    our    profeflions,    and  have    been   guilty   of    fuch 
duplicity,  that   no  defcription  of  Frenchmen  will  flock  to  our 
ftandard.     It   was    a    fatal   error    in    the    commencement    of 
the  war,  that  we  did  not  ftate  clearly  how  far  we  meant  to  enter 
into  the  caufe  of  the  French  emigrants  —  and  how  far  to  con- 
nect ourfelves  with  powers  who,  from  their  previous  conduct, 
might  well  be  ftifpected  of  other  views  than  that  of  reftoring 
monarchy  in  France.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  (aid,  that  we  could 
not  be  certain  in  the  firft  inftance  how  far  it  might  be  proper 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France; — that  we  mud 
watch  events,  and  act  accordingly.     By  this  want  of  clearnefs 
v/ith  refpect  to  our  ultimate  intentions,  we  have  loft  more  than 
any  contingency  could   ever  prornife.     All  obfeurity  ought  to 
have  been  removed,  and  you  ought  to  have  clearly  and  distinctly 
adopted  one  or  other  fide  of  the   alternative  I  have  dated. — 
Every  place  was  not  taken  for  the  allies.     It  was  underftood  by 
thofewho  furrendeted  Toulon  to  Lord  Hood,  that  he  accepted 
it  on  this  condition  —  that  he  was  to  adhere  to  the  constitution 
of  1789.     Whether  Ministers  intended  to   obferve  that  con- 
dition I  know  not; — but  in  their  fubfequent  publications  they 
gave  reafon  to  hope   that  they  did.     In  their  declarations  they 
offered  peace  and   protection  to  all  well  difpofed  Frenchmen, 
who  mould  join  in  reftoring  monarchy,without  fpecifying  what 
kind  of  monarchy*.     Flave  you  fulfilled  that  prornife?   What 
kind  of  protection  have  you  afforded  to  thofe  who  endeavoured 
to  restore  monarchy  ?  Have  not  the  Royal  ills,  for  want  of  afsift- 
ance  or  encouragement,  been  obliged,  however  reluctantly,   to 
fubmit  to   the  laws   of  the  Republic  ?  If  the  allies  had  been 
fighting  either  for  France,  or  againit  France,  what  ihould  have 
been  their  conduct   towards  La  Fayette  and  Dumourier  ? 

*  See  Debrett's  State. Papers,   Vol.  I.  p.  116,  117,  izo,  135,  &c. 
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The  feizure  of  La  Fayette,  by  the  Auftmns,  was  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nations,  and  their  treatment  of  him  muftdamn  their 
fame  to  all  eternity,  and  render  their  name  an  object  of  univerfal 
execration.  They  found  him,  and  the  companions  of  his  mif- 
fortune,  not  at  the  head  of  an  army,  or  in  arms,  and  took 
them  againfl  all  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  war— not  to  be 
treated  as  prifoners  of  war,  but  as  prisoners  to  be  configned  to 
a  dungeon.  If  the  allies  were  fighting  againft  France,  furely 
they  ought  not  to  have  treated  as  criminals,  generals  coming 
over  to  them  from  the  enemy.  Dumourier  came  over  when 
he  thought  he  had  great  power  with  his  army.  That  power 
turned  cut  to  be  much  lefs  than  he  had  imagined; — but  it  was 
impoihble  thnt  a  man  who  had  ferved  his  country  with  fo 
much  reputation,  with  fo  much  ability  and  fuccefs,  mould  not 
have  had  a  confiderable  party  in  it. — How  was  he  treated  ? 
"When  they  found  that  he  could  not  bring  along  with  him  fo 
large  a  portion  of  his  army  as  they  expected,  after  having  ex- 
tolled his  virtue*,  at  the  moment  when  he  had  rendered  his 
virtue  at  lead  doubtful,  they  drove  him  from  them  a  wandering 
fugitive,  as  if  they  had  palled  a  decree  exprefsly  forbidding  any 
French  general  to  abandon  the  ftandard  of  the  Republic  in 
future.  By  acting  in  this  manner,  as  is  very  well  expreffed  in 
a  French  pamphlet  I  have  read,  "  we  are  more  unaccountable 
in  our  political  conducl  than  any  of  the  moft  bigoted  religious 
feclis,  for  we  even  exclude  converts  ;" — which  I  believe  was 
never  done  by  any  fetlarifb.  Our  conduct  therefore,  in  this 
refpect,  is  perfectly  new ':  for  after  Dumourier  becomes  a  con- 
vert to,  and  efpoufes  the  caufe  of  the  allies,  they  refufe  to 
receive  him.  But  if  we  and  our  allies  were  fighting  for  France 
againic  the  Convention,  we  ought  to  have  praifed  this  general 
as  a  convert — we  ought  to  have  received  him  with  cordiality, 
and  held  him  up  as  an  example  for  the  converfion  of  others. 
If  we  were  fighting  againfl  France,  we  mould  have  confidered 
all  Frenchmen  as  enemies,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  and  not  by  denouncing  vengeance  for  crimes  com- 
mitted in  France,  as  was  done  by  Lord  Auckland,  in  a  paper 
publifhed  at  the  Hague  f,  have  given  ground  for  that  enthufiafm 
of  refiflance,  which  inflames  the  minds  of  men  who  conceive 
their  lives  to  be  attacked— an  enthufiafm  which  has  united  for 
common  defence  thofe  who,  in  every  moment  of  refpite,  were 
tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  and  fending  their  opponents  to 
the  fcaffold,  whenever  they  could  fupplant  them  in  power. 
If  the  allies  were  fighting  for  France,  the  refloration  of  mon- 
archy,  and  regular  government,  I  mean   not   to  fay  that  they 
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fhould  have  granted  impunity  to  thofe  who  were  more  imme- 
diately the  caufe  of  the  murder  of  the  King: — but  they  ought 
not  to  have  begun  with  thundering  forth  a  manifeflo  *,  threaten- 
ing Paris  with  military  execution,  and  even  total  deftruttion  ; 
denouncing  vengeance  which  necerTarily  alarmed  all  men,  as 
no  man  was  named  ; — a  manifeflo  which  we  cannot  even  now 
endure  to  read,  but  by  contrafting  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  the 
menace  with  the  impotence  of  the  attempt  at  putting  it  in 
execution.  If  we  were  fighting  for  France,  we  ought  to  have 
allured  the  people  of  France  that  we  had  no  views  of  aggran- 
difement,  much  lefs  of  difmembering  the  kingdom,  or  taking 
vengeance  of  the  inhabitants.  We  ought  to  have  convinced 
them  that  we  entered  France,  not  to  conquer,  but  to  reftore  j 
and  the  very  firft  ftep  fhould  have  been  to  publifh  a  general 
amnefly,  with  fome  exceptions.  A  whole  nation  may  be  mil- 
led, but  cannot  be  all  guilty — as  has  been  faid  by  the  great 
man  already  mentioned,  "  I  know  not  how  to  draw  an  in- 
dictment againft  a  whole  nation."  Some  exceptions  to  the 
general  amnefty  might  have  been  neceflary  ;  but  thefe  fhould 
have  been  mentioned  by  name,  that  others  might  have  had  nothing 
to  fear.  By  this  mode  of  proceeding,  many  perfons  deferving 
of  punifhment  might  have  efcaped ; — but  this  would  not  have 
been  fo  bad  as  terrifying  all  the  people  of  France  individually, 
by  indifcriminate  threats.  This  I  conceive  to  be  a  fundamental 
error.  I  would  therefore  have  the  Houfe  go  into  an  inquiry, 
that  we  may  declare  this  error  to  be  fundamental,  if  fo  it  fhall 
appear  to  be  ; — that  we  may  take  fome  intelligible  ground  for 
our  future  conduct;—  define  clearly  and  diftinctly  the  object: 
of  the  war,  and  put  the  remaining  quarrel  with  b  ranee  upon 
fuch  a  footing,  as  to  fhew  whether  we  are  really  fighting  for 
France  as  a  nation,  or  againft  her.  Is  there  a  man  who  be- 
lieves that,  to  define  our  object,  and  to  demand  it  of  the 
French  government,  even  at  the  price  of  recognifing  that  go- 
vernment (as  far  as  to  negotiate  is  a  recognition)  Would  render 
it  more  difficult  to  be  obtained  by  force  of  arms,  if  the  French 
fhould  refufe  to  grant  it  ?  Does  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
himfelf  believe  that,  if  the  Convention  were  to  refufe  reason- 
able terms  of  peace,  they  would  be  able  to  call  forth  fuch  ex- 
traordinary exertions  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  continuing 
the  war,  as  the  general  perfuafion  of  the  people  that  they  have 
no  alternative  but  conquefl  or  fubjugation  has  hitherto  en- 
abled them  to  call  forth  ? 

Having  mentioned  thefe  great  and  fundamental  errors,  it  is 
hardly  neceflary  to  enter  into  thofe  that  are  more  minute. 
It  is  almofb  fu'fficient  to  name  them.     If  we  took  poflcflion 
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of  Toulon,  not  with  a  view  to  conqueft,  but  with  the  intent 
tion  of  fupporting  the  caufe  of  monarchy  in  France,  it  was 
the  moft  important  advantage  we  could  have  obtained,  and  to 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  which  all  our  attention 
ought  to  have  been  directed.  Yet  we  left  Toulon  with  a  very 
fmall  Englifh  force,  trufting  its  defence  to  the  aid  of  allies,  who 
were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  defend  it.  This  was  faid 
to  be  done  for  the  fake  of  an  expedition  againft  the  French 
"Weft  India  iflands,  an  expedition  of  much  lefs  importance  than 
the  defence  of  Toulon  \  and  that  expedition  was  again  crip- 
pled by  collecting  troops  under  the  Earl  of  Moira  for  a  defcent 
upon  the  coaft  of  France — a  defcent  for  which  an  opportunity 
has  never  yet  been  found  \  and  therefore  government  has 
never  been  able  in  anyway  to  avail  itfelf  of  the  force  lb  collected. 
In  confequence  of  this,  Toulon  was  loft  *,  and  a  number  of 
troops  was  fent  to  the  Weil  Indies,  fufficient  indeed,  through 
the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  commanders,  to  take  the  iflands, 
but  not  fufficient  to  keep  them.  Guadaloupe  we  know  is  gone  j 
there  is  little  hope  of  our  being  now  in  pofTeffion  of  any  part 
of  St.  Domingo  %  and  we  are  far  from  being  without  well- 
grounded  apprehenfions  for  the  fafety  of  Martinico  and  the 
other  conquered  iflands. 

"With  refpecl  to  the  laft  campaign,  our  great  and  leading 
error  was,  confidence  in  the  King  of  Pruffxa,  in  the  Belgians, 
and  in  the  Dutch.  It  was  evident  a  priori  that  our  confidence 
was  ill-founded,  and  a  pofteriori  it  has  proved  to  be  fo.«— We 
told  the  people  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  that  we  were 
fighting  for  their  religion,  and  the  people  of  the  United  Pro-* 
vinces,  that  we  were  fighting  for  their  liberties  ;  but  they  did 
not  believe  us.  We  forced  the  Dutch  into  a  war,  which  they 
had  no  inclination  to  undertake.  So  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1793,  ^  ftated  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  Dutch 
would  not  demand  our  affiftance.  1  was  anfwered,  that  they 
durft  not  demand  it,  but  that  this  was  no  reafon  for  our  with- 
holding it,  and  that,  if  it  was  offered,  they  would  not  refufe 
it.  1  replied,  that  I  believed  the  cafe  to  be  exactly  the  reverfe, 
and  that  if  you  offered  your  affiftance,  although  the  Dutch  did 
not  defire  it,  yet  they  durft  not  refufe  it.  I  alfo  find,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  war,  the  people  of  Frizeland  putting  up 
their  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  to  deliver  them  from  this  war, 
into  which  they  had  been  plunged  by  their  allies.  All  that  has 
happened  fmce  has  confirmed  my  opinion.  While  we  were: 
fighting  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  the  Dutch  gave  us  but 
feeble  and  reluctant  aid.  When  we  were  driven  out  of  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Provinces  were  to  be 
defended,  the  Dutch,  inftead  of  riling  in  a  mafs  to  defend 
them,  joined  in  welcoming  the  French.     We  ought  to  have 
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known  before  hand,  that  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces 
wifhed  not  to  be  defended  by  us,  and  therefore  were  not  to  be 
confided  in  as  allies.  We  ought  to  have  adopted  one  of  two 
courfes ;  we  fhould  either  have  withdrawn  our  mifchievous 
and  oppreffive  protection,  and  faid  to  the  Dutch  "  defend 
yourfelves  j,J  or  we  fhould  have  taken  pofleflion  of  the  coun- 
try with  an  army,  and  defended  it  like  a  conquered  province. 
When  I  look  to  the  naval  part  of  the  campaign,  I  find,  that 
the  captures  made  by  the  enemy  are  greater  than  they  were 
ever  known  to  be  in  any  former  war ;  but  I  do  not  find  that 
our  trade  has  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion.  By  documents, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  tolerably  correct,  it  appears  that  in 
the  fecond  year  after  France  joined  in  the  American  War, 
the  number  of  fiiips  captured  by  France,  Spain,  and  America 
was  499.  How  many  of  thefe  were  taken  by  Spain,  I  do  not 
know  j  but  it  is  probable  that  nearly  one  half  of  them  were 
taken  by  the  Americans.  In  the  fecond  year  of  this  war, 
when  we  have  France  alone  to  contend  with,  the  number  of 
fhips  belonging  to  Great  Britain  which  have  been  captured  by 
France  amounts  to  860.  Until  I  hear  this  extraordinary  dif- 
ference, under  circumftances  fo  much  lefs  unfavourable  than 
thofe  of  the  period  to  which  I  have  alluded,  accounted  for,  I 
mud  conclude  that  there  has  been  a  great  defect  in  the  naval 
adminiftration  of  this  country  ;  either  that  we  have  not  had  a 
fufficient  naval  force,  or  that  Minifters  have  not  well  applied 
it.  His  Majcity's  fpeech  from  the  throne  in  January  1 794  #, 
laid  the  ground  of  mod  forcible  arguments  for  inquiry^ 
That  fpeech,  in  recapitulating  the  advantages  obtained  by  the 
arms  of  the  allied  powers,  as  the  pledge  and  earneft  of  frill 
greater  advantages,  almoit  exprefsly  allured  us  of  the  empire 
of  the  fea.  O  the  little  forefight  of  prefumptuous  men  ! 
O  the  fallacy  of  human  hope  !  Every  pledge  of  fuccefs,  every 
topic  of  confolation,  held  out  to  us  in  that  fpeech,  is  now 
converted  into  a  circumftance  of  defeat,  into  an  argument  for 
defpair  !  "  The  United  Provinces,"  we  were  told,  "  have 
been  protected  from  invafion  •,  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  have 
been  recovered  and  maintained  ;  places  of  confiderable  im- 
portance have  been  acquired  on  the  frontiers  of  France  \  an 
important  and  decifive  blow  has  been  given  to  their  naval 
power-,  at  fea  our  fuperiority  has  been  undifputed,  and  our 
commerce  fo  effectually  protected  that  the  lofTes  fuftained  have 
been  inconfiderablc,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  and  to  the 
captures  made  on  the  contracted  trade  of  the  enemy."  Yet 
in  the  courfe  of  a  year  ufhered  in  with  fo  much  promife,  our 
fuperiority  at  fea  has  been  difputed ;  after  a  fecond  more  im- 
portant and  decifive  blow  given  to  the  enemy's  naval  power, 
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tliey  have  been  matters  of  the  fea  for  two  months ;  and  860 
of  our  fhips  have  been  taken.  Every  hope  and  expectation 
held  out  by  that  fpeech,  is  now  completely  gone.  There  is  not 
one  fingle  ground  dated  by  the  King  with  refpedt  to  the  pro- 
bable good  events  of  the  war  which  has  not  been  entirety  done 
away.  We  have  loft  the  fortrefies  on  the  French  frontier. 
We  have  loft  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  We  have  loft  Hol- 
land ;.  and  the  trade  of  England  has  been  greatly  injured.  It  is 
not  *he  change  of  one  man ;  it  is  not  the  change  of  the  firft 
lord  *>f\he  Admiralty,  that  will  make  fatisfaclion  for  the  injury 
fuftaine,d  by  our  commerce.  I  obferve  likewife  that  fmce  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  war,,  the  recaptures  do  not  bear 
a  greater  proportion  to  the  fhips  taken  than  they  did  in  the 
American  war,  when  Great  Britain  had  fo  many  different  na- 
tions againft  her.  Are  thefe,  or  are  they  not  good  grounds 
for  inquiry  ?  For  what  purpofe  do  gentlemen  think  they  were 
fent  to  this  houfe  ?  Do  they  believe  they  were  fent  here  for 
the  fole  purpofe  of  voting  taxes,  as  was  too  often  the  cafe  with 
the  parliaments  of  the  ancient  kings  of  this  country  ?  or  as  a 
national  council  to  fee  that  the  executive  government  is  not 
only  incorrupt,  but  judicious?  It  might  have  been  fup- 
pofed  that  after  the  memorable  firft  of  June  we  fhould  be 
mailers  of  the  fea  ;  but  we  have  no  reafon  to  boaft  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  improved  that  victory.  Our  fleet 
came  into  port  in  November,  and  the  French  fleet  put  to  fea ; 
no  doubt  becaufe  ours  was  returned.  80  little  forefight  or 
exertion  was  difplayed  in  preparing  our  fleet  for  fea  again,, 
that  it  could  not  go  out  till  late  in  January ;  and  thus  for  two 
months  the  French  were  mailers  of  the  fea,  and  your  fleets 
of  merchantmen,  and  even  troops  embarked  for  important 
foreign  fervices,  were  blocked  up  in  your  ports.  I  fhall  per- 
haps, be  told,  fX  That  our  fleet  cannot  be  always  out."  I 
fay,  that  under  proper  management,  a  great  part  of  it  always 
might  be  out.  But  were  two  months  necefTary  ?  Will  any 
man  contend  that  it  might  not  have  been  ready  in  lefs  than 
two  months,  during  great  part  of  which  time  it  was  known 
that  the  French  fleet  was  out  ?  There  was  even  a  rumour 
that  after  the  fhips  were  ready  for  fea  they  were  detained  for 
want  of  bifcuit  and  other  provifioris,  which  it  became  necefTary 
to  fend  by  land  carriage.  How  true  thefe  reports  may  be  I 
know  not;  but  they  have  been  generally  circulated  and  ge- 
nerally believed,  which  is  a  fumcient  reafon  why  you  fhould 
inquire,  that  their  truth  or  falfehood  may  be  afcertained. 
Every  one  of  the  circumftances  I  have  mentioned  calls  aloud 
for  inquiry,  unlefs  the  members  of  this  Houfe  be  prepared  to 
fay  that  our  prefent  circumftances,  the  prefent  fituation  of  the 
country,  are  fo  happy  and  fo  profperous  as  to  be  prima  fade 
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evidence  of  the  diligence  and  ability  of  his  Majefty's  Minx- 
Iters  •,  that  they  have  fleered  us  fo  fteadily,  and  piloted  us  fa 
wifely,  that  we  ought  to  repofe  implicit  confidence  in  them 
without  inquiry,  and  deliver  over  to  them  all  the  functions  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Can  Minifters  themfelves  it/ate  any 
one  ground  why  this  Houfe  ought  to  repofe  in  them  any  confi- 
dence whatever,  much  lefs  fuch  extraordinary  confidence  as  this  ? 
Will  they  fay  that  their  adminiftration  of  the  war  has  been  fuc- 
cefsful,  or  that  the  ftate  of  the  country  is  profperous?  I  am  not, 
I  hope,  a  man  to  give  to  fuccefs  more  credit  than  is  due  to  it , 
I  hope  I  can  reverence  unfuccefsful  wifdom  ;  my  own  life 
has  not  been  fuch  as  to  lead  me  to  think  that  fuccefs  fhould 
be  confidered  as  the  ciiterion  of  wifdom. — Let  the  Minifter  fay- 
that  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  the  country  have  been 
the  immediate  acts  of  God  ;  that  they  have  been  thunder 
ftorms  and  tempefts  where  human  prudence  could  avail  us 
nothing.  But  let  him  not  fay  that  Great  Britain  is  declining 
in  every  quarter  ;  that  (lie  has  been  reduced  in  her  refources, 
from  a  ftate  of  unexampled  profperity  ;  that  all  her  exertions* 
and  the  moft  lavifh  profufion  of  treafure  and  of  blood,  have 
availed  her  nothing  ;  and  yet  deny  to  this  Houfe  the  propriety 
of  an  inquiry,  to  difcover,  if  poifible,  the  fource  of  fuch  a 
train  of  misfortunes.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
member  of  this  Houfe— of  the  friends  of  Minifters  themfelves, 
to  give  up  their  private  confidence  and  to  promote  inquiry. 
If  they  find  that  Minifters  have  been  purfuing  an  impracticable 
object,  or  endeavouring  to  obtain  it  by  inadequate  means, 
they  will  then  know  how  to  apply  the  remedy.  They  may,  if 
they  pleafe,  even  after  finding  that  Minifters  have  been  wrong, 
grant  them  a  new  leafe  of  their  confidence  j  but  they  will  firft. 
point  out  to  them  their  error,  and  give  them  wholefome  advice 
for  their  future  conduct.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  find 
that  Minifters  have  been  purfuing  wife  ends  by  wife  means ; 
that  although  their  fuccefs  has  not  hitherto  correfponded  with 
their  prudence,  they  have  neither  been  deficient  in  induftry 
nor  fkill ;  they  may  fay  with  fatisfaction  to  themfelves  and  their 
oonftituents,  "  We  will  continue  our  confidence  in  thefe  Mi- 
nifters, they  have  deferved  fuccefs  if  they  have  not  obtained 
it,  and  perfeverance  will  overcome  the  malignity  of  fortune." 
But  until  we  go  fairly  into  this  inquiry,  v/e  cannot  diifemble 
that  mankind  will  and  muft  continue  to  fufpect  that  the  con- 
duct of  Minifters  has  not  been  fuch  as  it  ought  to  have  been  > 
that  it  has  been  erroneous  in  fome  way  or  other. 

Sir,  exhaufted  as  I  feel  myfelf,  and  long  as  I  have  already 
trefpaffed  on  the  patience  of  the  Houfe,  I  muft  pafs  over  in 
filence  many  points  which  are  nearly  connected  with  the  gene- 
ral ftatement,  and  which  would  call  powerfully  on  this  Houfe 
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to  enter  into  an  inquiry  on  the  Hate  of  the  nation.     But  at 
though  I  conceive  I  have  already  dated  fufheient  ground  for 
going  into   fuch  an  inquiry  on  all  the  queliions  more  inimedi- 
ately  connected   with  the  war;   there  is   yet  one  fubject  fo 
clofely  connected  with  the  profecution  of  it  in  one  point  of 
view,  that   before  I  fit  down  I  mud  beg  leave  to  make  a  few 
obfervations  upon  it- — I  mean  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  fifter 
kingdom.     The  Houfe   will  do  me    the    honour    to  recollect 
that,  very  much  againft  the  inclination  of  the  majority  of  this 
Houfe,  of  the  public,  of  my  own  constituents,  and  even  of  my 
molt  intimate  friends,  I  formerly  harafled,  and,  if  you  pleafe,teafcd 
this  Houfe,  with  a  variety  of  confiderations,  and  with  different 
queftions  which  you  were  unwilling  to  hear.     I  perfevered 
obftinately,  however,  not  becaufe   I  had  any  perfonal  fa  refac- 
tion in  doing  fo  when  the  Houfe  was  net  difpofed  to  liften  to 
me,  but  becaufe   I  thought  that  at  the  outfet  of  the  war,   it 
was  my  bounden  duty  to   lay  before  this   Houfe  thofe  circum- 
stances which,  as  appeared  to  me,  ought  to  have  difcouraged 
us  from  entering   upon   it.     I  felt  no  pleafure  in  addreffing 
thofe  arguments  to  unwilling  ears,  for  i  am  not  defirous   of 
imitating   the  example  of  Cardanus,  an  author  whofe  works, 
fir,  may  poflibly  not  be  very  familiar  to  you,  although  you  are 
a  learned  man,  as  they  are  now  but  little  read.     This  author 
fays,  "  Nunquam  libentius  loquor  quam  cum  quod  loquor  au- 
ditoribus  difplicet"     1   fpoke  from   no  fuch   motive,  neither 
did  I  like  Cardanus   perfevere  the  more  obftinately  as  I  per* 
ceived  I  was  heard  more  unwillingly.     Sir,  I  perfevered  be- 
caufe I  thought   it   my  duty  to  perfevere  ;  and,   among   other 
things,  I  ftated,  as  difcouragements  for  going  on  with  the  war, 
that  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  could  not  be  retained,  while  the 
fubjects  of  his  Imperial  Majefty  were  difaffcclcd  to,  and  even 
hated,  his  government;    that  Holland  could   not  be  defended, 
becaufe   the  Dutch  had  been  forced  into  the  war  againft  their 
inclination,  and  did  not  wifh  to  defend  it  -,  and  that  the  King 
of  Pruftia  had  clearly  proved,  by  his  conduct  in  the  firft  cam- 
paign, that  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  ought  not  to  depend  upon 
him.     I  was  then  told  that  my   fpeech  was  a  grofs  libel  upon 
the  characters  and  conduct  of  all  our  actual   and  all   cur  pof* 
iible  allies. — But,   fir,  if  it  was  a  libel,  experience  has  fhewn 
that  it  was  true,  which,  according  to  the  common  doctrine  of 
lawyers,  does  not  make  it  lefs  a  libel  -,  and  I  hope  that,  as  far 
as  concerns  its  truth  ^  it  will  go  down  to  pofterity  a  cottviaee? 
libel.     1  then  alfo  touched  upon  fome   dangers  which  I  appre- 
hended with  refpect  to  Ireland.  I  was  told,  "  Touch  not  upon 
Ireland,  that  is  a  fubject   too  delicate    for  difcuflion    in  this 
Houfe.     This  Houfe,''  it  was  fard,  "  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Ireland.     Ireland  has  a  Parliament  of  her  own,  and  will  take 
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care  of  herfeif."  To  that  I  then  anfwered,  as  I  fhall  do  now ; 
that  when  a  Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  is  advifing  the  King  upon  a  matter  of  fo  much 
importance  as  peace  or  war,  they  ought  to  extend  their  con- 
sideration to  all  the  moft  material  parts  of  the  empire  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  furely  it  is  unneceffary  to  ftate  that  Ireland  is  a 
mod  important  part  of  his  Majeity's  dominions,  as  furnifhing 
great  refources  of  men  for  the  army  and  the  navy  in  time  of 
war.  Without  the  afhftance  of  Ireland,  we  can  never  he  fe- 
cure  in  peace,  and  without  her  affiitance  we  cannot  be  fucceff- 
ful  in  war.  The  identity  of  her  conltitution,  and  her  being 
under  the  fame  executive  government,  make  Ireland  a  con- 
ftant  object  of  attention,  from  which  we  may  derive  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  King's  Miniiters,  to  which  we  may 
look  for  examples  to  be  imitated,  or  errors  to  be  avoided. 
Ireland  has  always  been  confidered  as  an  object  of  observation 
to  which  it  is  our  duty  to  look.  I  faw  formerly  certain  preju- 
dices in  that  country  which  would  throw  much  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  Roman  catholics  getting  all  they  afked,  and 
all  that  jufHce  required  they  fhould  have,  as  fubjects  of  the 
fame  conftitution,  viz.  equality  of  rights  with  every  other  fub- 
ject.  There  had  fprung  up  in  that  country  a  Orange  jargon  of 
what  is  called  a  proteiiant  afcendancy,  as  if  fuch  a  thing  as  a 
religious  afcendancy  ought  to  take  place  in  politics.  Minifters, 
lome  time  ago,  got  over  the  difficulty  in  part,  and,  although 
not  in  a  way  calculated  to  gain  much  refpect,  conciliated  the 
affections  of  the  catholics  for  the  time.  This,,  however,  was 
not  the  only  fubject  of  complaint.  There  were  other  abufes 
in  Ireland,  of  which  the  people  did  bitterly  complain ;  and 
when  the  coalition  took  place,  in  July  laft,  however  much  I 
might  lament  that  event,  I  certainly  did  think  it  might  pro- 
duce this  good  effect — that  the  corrupt  administration  of  Ire- 
land would  be  radically  reformed,  and  that  poffibly  as  much 
might  be  gained  to  liberty  there  as  feemed  to  be  loft  to  it  here. 
That  was  in  fact  near  being  the  cafe,  when  all  of  a  fudden 
things  unfortunately  took  a  different  turn. 

Without  entering  into  the  queftion —  Who  is  to  blame? 
I  afk  the  King's  miniiters,  and  defy  them  to  give  me  any 
anfwer  but  one,  whether  Ireland  is  not  at  prefent  in  a  ftate  of 
irritation  ?  whether  (he  is  not  in  a  ftate  of  danger  ?  And  if  fhe 
is  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  give  juft  caufe  of  alarm  to  every 
friend  of  the  country,  whether  this  ftate  has  not  been  occafioned 
folely  by  his  Majeity's  minifters  ?  Some  people  may  fay,  "  It  is 
owing  to  the  minifters  here  :" — others  —  "  to  the  minifters 
there."  But  I  defy  any  man  to  fay  that  the  prefent  (late  of 
that  country — whether  it  be  owing  to  the  Duke  of  Portland 
I  know  not  —  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
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man  oppofite  to  me,  or  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  I  know  not — But 
of  this  I  am  certain,  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  improper 
conduct  of  the  King's  minifters.  Let  minivers  themfelves  ex- 
plain, and  point  out  to  the  public  thofe  individuals  on  whom 
they  fay  blame  ought  to  attach-,— but  let  them  deny  this  fact  if 
they  can :  that  the  prefent  irritated  ftate  of  Ireland  has  arifen 
folely  from  the  conduct  of  minifters  there  or  in  this  country  ; 
although  I  have  little  doubt  in  my  own  mind  to  which  of  them 
it  is  owing.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  is  fent  over  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  Ireland,  juftly  popular  from  his  perfonal  character,  and 
more  fo  from  his  connection  with  a  part  of  the  miniflry  here, 
fuppofed  to  be  favourable  to  the  claims  of  Ireland.  He  arrives; 
lie  confults  with  men  to  whom  the  people  of  Ireland  had  been 
long  accuftomed  to  look  up  with  confidence;  —  he  is  adored, 
he  is  idolized  —  he  is  idolized  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  join  with  him  in  the  abfurd  cry  of  War!  Nothing 
but  Earl  Fitzwilliam's  popularity, — nothing  but  his  perfonal 
character,  and  his  connection  with  that  part  of  the  Miniflry 
here,  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  friendly  to  the  claims  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  could  have  induced  them  to  join  in  that  cry. 
What  happens  ?  —  Earl  Fitzwilliam  ftates  from  the  throne 
the  general  willies  of  his  Majefty  for  carrying  on  the  war  ;  that 
it  is  intended  to  give  emancipation  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland, — And  although  it  is  not  ufual  for  his  Majefly's  fpeech 
to  ftate  fpecifically  the  topics  to  which  it  recommends  the  at- 
tention of  parliament ;  yet  this  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ftates  in 
very  diftimer.  terms.  (It  was  intimated  from  the  minifterial  fide 
of  the  Houfe  that  this  was  not  fo).  It  was  fo  underftood  (con- 
tinued Mr.  Fox),  or,  if  you  pleafe,  it  was  fo  mifunderftood  in 
the  Irifli  parliament.  They  are  told  that  abufes  are  to  be  re- 
formed ; — they  fee  the  moft  refpecled  men  in  the  country 
daily  rifmg  up  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  propofe  the  re- 
form of  abufes  ;  —  they  fee  thofe  meafures  attended  with 
fewer  difmiiials  from  office  undoubtedly  than  the  people  could 
have  wifhed,  but  with  the  difmiiTal  of  feveral  perfons  known 
to  be  connected  with  the  old  abufes.  They  confider  all  this  as 
the  omen  of  approaching  liberty;  and  that  all  the  people  of 
Ireland,  without  diftindtion,  are  about  to  enjoy  thofe  rights  and 
privileges  to  which  they  are  in  juftice  intitled,  and  which  they 
ought  always  to  have  enjoyed. — All  this  pafTes,  day  after  day, 
ia  the  face  of  the  world,  without  the  lead  oppofition  on  the 
part  of  the  cabinet  of  Great  Britain. — What  follows  ?  —  Great 
iupphes  are  called  for  by  his  Majefty  ;  and  the  Irifli  parliament 
vote  fupplies  exceeding,  in  an  enormous  degree,  any  ever  voted 
in  any  former  period.  The  Irifli,  in  high  expectation  of  the 
promiied  reform  of  abufes,  with  a  degree  of  imprudence,  not 
perhaps  iiriclly  juftifiable  on  the  fober  and  cautious  principle 
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that  reform  and  fupply  mould  go  hand  in  hand  (but  it  is  the 
character  of  the  nation  to  be  more  generous  than  prudent),  grant- 
ed the  fupplies  before  the  prOmife  was  fulfilled.  The  moment 
thefe  enormous  fupplies  are  granted,  the  cup  is  daihed  from  their 
lips,  their  eager  and  excited  hopes  are  Mailed,  and  they  are  told, 
M  We  have  got  your  money  ; — you  may  now  feek  for  your  reform 
where  you  can."  The  minifters  here  then  quarrel  with  this 
popular  Lord  Lieutenant,  this  favourite  friend  of  their  own, 
whofe  perfonal  character  did  more  for  the  coalition  than  the 
characters  of  all  the  other  minifters  united. — I  fay,  that  the  per- 
fonal character  alone  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  did  more  for  the 
coalition  than  the  characters  of  the  whole  cabinet  of  Great 
Britain  united  could  do  ^ — — it  made  the  coalition  popular,  becaufe, 
from  his  acceffion  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  pure.  They  give  up, 
however,  this  popular  friend,  whom  but  a  few  months  before 
they  had  taken  more  pains  to  gain  than  all  the  reft  who  joined 
them  either  then  or  afterwards. — Even  Earl  Fitzwilliam  tkey 
gave  up  rather  than  that  Ireland  mould  receive  from  this  coun- 
try the  benefits  to  which  (he  is  in  common  juilice  intitled  ; — and 
in  the  hopes  of  which  flie  had  voted  for  the  fervice  of  his  Ma- 
jefty  fuch  large  and  liberal  fupplies- 

Sir,  I  may  be  told  "  that  this  Lord  Lieutenant  gave  hopes 
and  promifes  which  he  was  not  authorifed  to  give."  To  that 
I  anfwer,  that  from  my  knowledge  of  him,  I  do  not  believe  it. 
But  fuppofe  it  were  to;  what  is  that  to  us?  what  is  that  to 
this  Houfe  ?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  total  indifference  to  us  where 
the  blame  lies  ?  Is  not  Ireland  in  danger  ?  No  man  will  deny  it ; 
and  that  is  fufhcient  for  my  purpofe.  The  blame  attaches  either 
on  the  minifters  in  Ireland,  or  on  the  minifters  here; — and  if 
this  Houfe  does  not  inftitute  an  inquiry,  and  explain  clearly  and 
fatisfactorily  to  the  public  who  has  been  the  caufe  of  this 
alarming  danger,  we  may  be  refponfible  for  the  difmemberment 
of  the  Britifh  empire.  It  may  be  fuppofed  (.hat  this  is  one  of  thofe 
queftions  on  which  I  have  ftrong  perfonal  partialities.  I  admit  it. 
I  believe  I  (hall  never  be  able  to  diveft  myielf  of  them  •,  and  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  Earl  Fitzwilliam's  conduct  in  this  par- 
ticular inftance  has  been  agreeable  to  the  uniform  tenour  of 
his  v/hole  life.  I  firmly  believe  that  he  has  acted  fairly  and  ho- 
nourably, and  agreeably  to  what  was  undcrftood  between  him 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  Britifh  cabinet : — this  conviction  is 
matter  of  great  private  fatisfaction  to  me  —  but  it  is  nothing 
to  the  public,  or  to  this  Houfe.  That  great  and  imminent 
danger  has  been  incurred  is  undeniable  ;  and  this  Houfe  cannot 
refufe  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  the  danger,  with  a  view  to 
difcover  the  means  of  averting  it,  without  bctrnying  one  of  its 
mod  important  trufts.  I  call  nut  for  tins  inquiry  to  clear  the 
character  of  this  or  that  minifler,  in  order  to  attach  blame  to 
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smother.     The  great  duty  of  this  Houfe  is  to  {hew  to  the  people* 
of  England,  by  whofe  fault  this  danger  has  been  created. 

The  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  make  about  three  fourths 
of  the  people,  and  I  am  happy  to  fee  that  the  Roman  catholics 
and  protectants  now  only  make  one  party  •, — I  do  not  there- 
fore dread  any  rupture  between  the  Roman  catholics  and  the 
proteftants.  The  parties  now  to  be  dreaded  in  Ireland  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  few  people  holding  places  of  great  emolument, 
and  fupporting  corruption  and  abufes ; — and  on  the  other,  the 
Irifli  nation.  The  protectants  are  as  much  interelted  in  this  great 
bufmefs  of  reform  as  the  Roman  catholics.  They  have  but  one 
great  common  intereft  — to  preferve  that  country  againft  a 
corrupt  and  opprefiive  adminiftration.  I  no  longer  dread  any 
clanger  to  Ireland  from  difputes  between  the  Roman  catholics' 
and  the  proteftants. — But  I  dread  that  the  Irifh  nation,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fupport  of  abufes  and  corruption,  may  become 
lefs  connected  with,  and  lefs  attached  to,  the  Englifh  nation. — ■ 
I  dread  the  alienation  of  the  Irifli  people  from  the  Englifh  go- 
vernment. Many  gentlemen  in  this  country,  who  have  not 
taken  all  the  pains  they  might  to  examine  into  the  fubject,  may 
imagine  that  the  government  of  Ireland,  becaufe  confiding  of 
King,  Lords  and  Commons,  nearly  refembles  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. That  however  is  by  no  means  the  cafe.  Thefe  three 
branches  of  the  Irifli  conftitution,  although  the  fame  in  name 
with  the  three  branches  of  the  Britifli  conftitution,  differ  ma- 
terially in  their  compofition  •,— and  the  government  of  Ireland 
varies  in  many  other  refpe£ts  from  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try. I  dare  fay  alio,  that  fome  gentlemen  know  fo  little  of 
what  has  pafled  in  Ireland  fince  the  year  1793,  as  to  imagine 
that  the  Roman  catholics  are  now  nearly  on  the  fame  footing 
with  the  protectants;  and  thaty  fince  the  above  period,  they 
have  fuffered  no  perfecutions  or  exclufions.  If  there  is  any 
man  who  thinks  fo,  he  grofsly  deceives  himfelf.  But  paCIing 
over  thefe  circumftances,  is  it  not  felf-evident,  that  the  danger 
arifing  from  the  prefent  date  of  Ireland,  has  been  created  by 
fome  of  the  King's  minifters  ?  Let  the  Houfe  go  into  an  inquiry, 
and  they  will  clearly  fee  on  whom  puniihment  ought  to  fall. 
If  the  minifters  in  Ireland  are  guilty,  let  them  be  punifhed  :  or, 
if  his  Majefty's  minifters  here  (which  is  much  more  probable) 
have  been  the  caufe  of  this  irritation,  let  puniihment  fall  upon 
them.  If  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  rafhly  and  wantonly  running  after 
popularity,  has  facrificed  the  real  interefts  of  that  country,  he 
deferves  the  fevereft  cenfure,  and  the  moft  rigorous  proceedings- 
of  this  Houfe  againft  him.  But  I  am  confident  that  this  is  not  the 
fact.  If  upon  an  inquiry,  by  this  Houfe,  it  fhall  appear,  that  he 
has  been  trifled  with,  and  fhuffled  out  of  his  meafures  and  fitua- 
tion  by  minifters  here,  in  order  to  ferve  their  own  bafe  pur- 
pofes  j  if  it  fhall  appear  that  he  has  a&ed  on  the  principles  of 
7  prudence 
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prudence  and  patriotifm,  and  that  his  government  was  founded 
on  principles  which  tended  to  preferve  the  connexion  between 
the  two  countrics>  what  cenfure,  what  punifhment,  can  be  too 
fevere  for  thofe  who  have  been  the  authors  of  fuch  fhufRing  and 
of  fuch  duplicity  ?  That  the  whole  blame  in  this  bufmefs  is  to 
be  imputed  to  his  Majefty's  minifters,  is  a  matter  about  which 
no  man  living  can  difpute.  It  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  fome 
of  the  King's  minifters  are  more  and  others  lefs  blamable.  if 
that  is  fo,  let  us  go  into  a  committee,  and  we  fhall  be  able  to 
afcertain  with  accuracy  the  different  degrees  of  guilt  that  be- 
long to  different  individuals.  On  that  ground  it  is  impofliblc 
to  refufe  an  inquiry. 

I  have  now  nearly  gone  through  the  different  points  to  which 
at  the  outfet  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Houfe,  though  1 
have  purpofely  omitted  many  circumftances  connected  with  the 
fubject.  I  know  it  to  be  a  common  argument  againft  fuch 
motions  as  this  to  fay,  "  Your  final  object  is  the  removal  of 
minifters ;  why  then  do  you  not  move  at  once  to  remove  the 
King's  minifters  ?"  My  anfwer  is,  Becaufe  I  think  we  ought  firft 
to  have  an  inquiry.  At  the  fame  time  I  candidly  admit  my 
opinion  to  be,  that  if  an  inquiry  be  gone  into,  the  refult  mult 
be  the  removal  of  his  Majefty's  prefent  minifters.  On  what 
rational  ground  fhould  this  induce  any  member  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  to  oppofe  inquiry  ?  Does  any  man,  who  approves 
of  continuing  the  war,  hope  for  better  fuccefs  than  we  have 
hitherto  experienced,while  it  is  conducted  with  the  fame  weak- 
nefs  and  folly  ?  Does  any  man  who  wimes  for  an  end  to  the^ 
war,  hope  that  his'Majefty's  prefent  minilTers  can  obtain  for  this-* 
country  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace  ?  if,  after  an  inquiry  into 
their  paft  conduct,  it  fhall  turn  out  that  they  have  acted  juftly 
and  wifely,  then  let  us  continue  our  confidence  in  them.  But 
if  the  contrary  fhould  appear,  as  1  ftrongly  fufpect  it  will,  then 
it  will  become  the  duty  of  this  Houfe  to  call  them  to  an  account, 
perhaps  to  punifhment.  This  inquiry,  among  other  advantages 
attending  it,  will  difcover  to  the  nation  the  true  caufes  of  all 
our  late  failures  and  calamities. 

In  every  undertaking,  there  are  two  points  to  be  conf/dered-— 
the  objeel:,  and  the  means.  Wife  men  choofe  a  wijk  object, 
and  perfift  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  it  by  varying  the  mean*,  the 
object,  ftill  the  fame.  The  conduct  of  the  prefent  admijrfftrskioi 
has  been  quite  the  reverie  with  regard  to  the  war.  Day  ;m  •,- 
day,  and  motion  after  motion  has  varied  the  object,  but  the* 
uniformly  infift  on  the  fame  means.  Blood,  war,  and  trcafuvc\ 
are  their  means,  however  they  may  vary  their  object.  They 
have  invariably  perfifted  in  tliefc  mean:.,  and  in  the  means  (if  I 
may  fo  exprefs  myfelf)  of  putting  thei'e  means  in  execution, 
they  have   equally  perfifted.      They   have   constantly  avoi 
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making  a  choice  between  the  two  branches  of  the  alternative 
1  have  ftated.  They  have  routed  all  France  againfl  them.  They 
have  gained  no  party  whatever  in  that  country,  becaufe  they 
have  clearly  fhewn  that  they  deferved  the  confidence  of  no 
party* 

The  prefent  ftate  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  fhews,  that  there  is 
no  part  of  the  Britifh  empire  in  which  the  ftrongeft  traces  of  the 
Minifter's  mifcondutt  are  not  to  be  found.  There  are  fome  occa- 
fions,  one  would  imagine,  upon  which  Minifters  muft  wifh  to 
be  clearly  underftood..  But  men  never  get  the  better  of  their 
nature ;  and  whenever  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  oppofite 
to  me  expreffes  himfelf,  he  is  differently  underftood  by  every 
man  who  hears  him  :  even  upon  thofe  occafions  when  he 
pretends  to  be  moft  explicit,  he  is  differently  underftood  by 
different  members  of  this  Houfe,  by  his  own  particular  friends 
in  it;  and  when  he  is  called  upon  to  explain  himfelf,  he  is  equally 
unfortunate  —  his  expreflions  are  ftill  ambiguous  and  doubtful. 
What  has  lately  happened  in  Ireland  is  a  farther  proof  of  this; 
for  it  now  turns  out,  that  upon  the  moft  important  fubjects 
he  is  not  underftood,  or  rather  he  is  mifunderftood  by  his  own 
colleagues  in  the  cabinet.  Has  not  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
the  faculty  of  fpeech  ?  It  is  not  fureiy  for  want  of  words,  or 
choice  of  expreflion,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  is  thus 
rmintelligible.  But,  although  poneffed  of  as  great  powers  of 
^eloquence  as  ever  belonged  to  man,  he  employs  that  gift,  not 
for  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  conferred,  of  being  clearly 

'and  diuin£tly  underftood,  but  for  the  purpofe  of  being mif- 
underftood.  When  in  a  private  loom  with  fome  of  his  new  colleagues, 
it  is  impoflible  for  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  fo  to  exprefs 
himfelf  as  that  they  can  be  certain  they  underftand  him.  What 
was  faid  of  a  great  man  of  antient  times,  is  extremely  appli- 
cable to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman — In  rebus  politicise  nihil /im- 
plex, nihil  apertum,  nihil  honeftum.  If  we  go  into  this  inquiry, 
we  (hall  prove  to  our  conftituents  that  we  are  really  affected 
by  the  ftate  of  the  country,  and  that  we  are  not  idle  or  forget- 

\  ful  of  cur  duty.  It  is  of  much  importance,  in  this  moment  of 
danger,  that  we  mould  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  our  true 
fiturjtion.  Let  us  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  man  to  fay 
knot  Great  Britain  is  perfifting  in  a  difaftrous  war,  without 
knowing  who  are  her  allies ;— without  inquiring  what  are  the 
caufes  of  her  failures  and  calamities  ;  and  that  every  thing  is 
gone  except  the  name  of  her  ancient  constitution. 

But  whether  a  committee  of  inquiry  is  granted  or  not,  I  fliall 
at  leaft  derive  this  fatisfaction  from  having  moved  for  it,  that  I 
fhall  fhew  to  the  people  of  England  that  there  are  ftill  fome 
men  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  who  anxioufly  wiih  to 
have  an  opportunity  of   proving  to  them  what  is  their  real 
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fituation,  and  of  doing  every  thing  in  their  power  to  avert,  if 
pofllble,  the  farther  calamities  of  war,  and  eftufion  of  humaa 
blood. 

Jf  a  committee  of  inquiry  is  gone  into,  I  (hall  have  occafion 
to  move  for  a  number  of  papers,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the 
courfe  of  my  fpeech,  particularly  the  correfpondence  refpe£tlng 
Ireland,  and  which  will  afford  that  information  which  I  con- 
ceive to  be  of  fo  much  importance.  At  prefent  I  fhall  conclude 
with  moving,  "  That  this  Houfe  do  refolve  itfelf  into  -a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  Houfe,  to  confider  of  the  Hate  of  th$ 
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Correcl  LIST  of  the  Minority 
Motion  on  the  24th  March, 
into  the  State  of  the  Nation. 

Antonie,  Lee, 
Anfon,  Thos. 
Aubrey,  Sir  John, 
Baring,  Sir  Fras. 
Baring,  John, 
Barclay,  George, 
Barham,  J.  F. 
Bouverie,  Hon.  Ed. 
Bouverie,  Hon.  Wm. 
Burch,  J.  R. 
Byng,  Geo. 
Clayton,  Sir  Robt. 
Church,  J.  B. 
Coke,  Thos. 
Colhoun,  Wm. 
Courtenay,  John, 
Crewe,  John, 
Crefpigny,  T.  C. 
Fitzpatrick,  Gen. 
Fletcher,  Sir  Henry, 
Fox,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  J. 
Gafcoigne,  Sir  Thos, 
Grey,  Chas. 
Halhed,  N.  B. 
Hare,  James, 
Howard,  Henry, 
Hufley,  Wm. 
Jervoife,  C.  J. 
Kempe,  Thos. 
Knight,  R.  P. 
Langfton,  John, 
Lemon,  Sir  Wm, 
Long,  Samuel, 
Ludlow,  Earl, 
Martin,  Jas. 
M'Leod,  Gen. 
Maitland,  Col. 
Milnes,  R.  S. 
Milner,  Sir  Wm] 
North,  Dudley, 
Peirfe,  Henry, 
Philips,  J.  G. 
Plumer,  Wm. 
Powlett,  W.  Powlett2 


who  voted  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox's 
1795,  for  a  Committee  to  inquire 

Great  Marlow 
Lichfield 
Clitheroe 
Wycombe 
Exeter 
Bridport 
Stockbridge 
Northampton 
Old  Sarum 
Thetford 
Middle/ex 
Blechingly 
Wendover 
Norfolk  County 
Bedford 
Tam  worth 
Che/hire  County 
Sudbury 
Tavifioch 

Cumberland  County 
Wefminjler 
Arundel 

Northumberland  County 
Lymington 
Knarefboroagh 
Gloucefler 
New  Sarum 
Yarmouth^  IJIe  of  Wight 
Lewes 
Ludlow 
Bridgewater 
Cornwall  County 
Jlchefler 

Huntingdon  County 
Tewke/bury 
Invemefs  County 
Jedburgh,  &c. 
York 
ditto 

Great  Grimjby 
Northallerton 
Caermarthen 
Hertford  County 
Totnefs 
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Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Robinfon,  M. 
Ruflel,  Ld.Wm. 
St.  John,  Hon.  St.  And. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Shuckburgh,  Sir  Geo. 
Smith,  Wm. 
Smith,  Gen. 
Spencer,  Ld.  Robt. 
Sturt,  Chas. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Tarleton,  Gen. 
Thorold,  Sir  John, 
Townfhend,  Ld.  John, 
Vyner,  Robt. 
Vyner,  Rt.  Jun. 
Walwyn,  Jas. 
Weftern,  C.  C. 
Whitbread,  Sam.  Jun. 
Wilbraham,  R. 
Wynne,  R.  W. 


Newcqflle 
Boroughbridge 
Surry  County 
Bedford  County 
Stafford 

Warwick  County 
Camelford 
Wareham 
ditto 
Bridport 
Poole 
Liverpool 
Lincoln  County 
Knarefborough 
Thirjke 

Lincoln  County 
Hereford 
Maiden 
Bedford 
Bodmyn 
Denbigh  County* 


T  n       f  Chas.  Grey 
TellcrSlR.  B.Sheridan. 
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««  Of  the  contents  of  a  Letter,  which  has  commanded  fuch  general  at- 
tention, as  to  have  arrived  at  the  Eighth  Edition  before  we  could  have  aft 
opportunity  of  perufmg  it,  few  of  our  readers  can  need  to  be  informed.  On 
the  illuftrious  Author,  whofe  name  will  be  dear  to  Britons  as  long  as  the 
true  principles  of  their  Conltitution  are  understood,  and  their  molt  important 
rights  continue  to  be  valued,  it  is  wholly  unneceffary  for  us  to  attempt  a 
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*  &'  Monthly  Review,  Feb.  1793. 

«  Mr.  Fox  has  made  a  folemft,  and,  we  Profit,  not  an  ineffectual  Appeal  tO 
his  Conftituents  and  the  Nation  at  large.  He  express  himle If  upon  paper, 
as  in  debate,  in  a  clear,  manly,  and  perfpicuous  manner  ;  and  his  language, 
unencumbered  with  Bowers  and  figures,  and  his  arguments,  arc  at  once  lo- 
gical and  convincing."  . 

*  Analytical  Review,  Feb. 

The  FIRST  and  SECOND  LETTERS  of  EARL  FITZWILWm 
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A  NARRATIVE  of  the  BRITISH  EMBASSY^  CHINA,  in  the 
Years  1792,  1703,  and  I794  :  containing  a  faithful,  Merefting,  and  impartial 
relation  of  the  various  circumftances  of  the  Embaffy,  with  accounts  of  the 
cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  Chinefe;  and  a  delcnptiou  of  tnc  country, 
towns,  cities,  &c.  &e.  By  iENEAS  ANDERSON  then  in  the  fe nice  of  his 
Excellency  Ear!  Macartney,  K.  B.  Ambaffador  from  the  Kmg  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  . 

Elegantly  printed  in  one  volume  royal  quarto,  price  One  Guinea  m 
boards. 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  REGISTER;  or,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings and  Debates  of  Lords  and  Commons  ;  containing  an  account  of  the 
moll  interefting  Speeches  and  motions,  authentic  copies  of  all  important  let- 
ters and  paper,  laid  before  either  Houfe  during  the  preient  Self  ion,  No.  X. 
which  completes  the  firft  volume  of  the  Debates  ot  this  Se.uon. 
Nos.  XL  and  XII.  will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 


A  COLLECTION  of  STATE  PAPERS  relative  to  the  War  agamft 
France  now  carrying  oivby  Great  Britain,  and  the  feveral  other  European 
Powers;  containing  authentic  copies  of  Treaties,  Conventions,  Proclama- 
tions, Manifeftoes,  Declarations,  Memorials,  RemoiuWes,  Official  Letters, 
Parliamentary  Papers,  London  Gazette  Accounts  ot  the  War,  &x.  &c.  fcc. 
manv  of  which  have  never  before  been  pubhfhed  m  England  The  iecond 
Part  in  one  large  volume  o0**o,  price  l0s.  6d.  m  boards.  The  firft  volume 
of  this  work  contains  every  valuable  State  Paper  relative  to  the  preient  War, 
tothe  year  1794.     Price  ics.  6d.  in  boards. 

In  this  work  will  be  found  feme  important  State  Papers  never  before  pub- 
limed,  and  many  which  appear  now,  for  the  firft  time,  in  Ei.glifli.--1  o  all 
political  men,  but  to  Members  of  Parliament  in  particular,  this  book  will  be 
Lund  peculiarly  interesting,  as  it  contains  the  whole  of  thole  documen^ 
which  it  is  probable  will  be  referred  to  in  the  Debates  of  either  houle,  or 
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